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“HE following suggestive paper, giving 
‘* The Experiences of a Self-Trained 
Teacher, drawn from a Professional Career 
of Twenty five Years,’’ was read before the 
College of Preceptors, London, May zoth, 
1877. The reading was followed by a dis- 
cussion. We give both the paper and the 
discussion as they appear in the Lducational 
Times. The whole will be read with inter- 
est by teachers and school men in this coun- 
try, not only on account of the light thrown 
upon a question as important here as in 
England, but also because it may be taken 
as a good specimen of pedagogical thinking 
in the Old World. 
THE PAPER. 


Whatever of autobiographic detail may be con- 
tained in the following paper will be strictly subor- 
dinate to the more important purpose of bringing 
before my fellow teachers and the public the great 
and pressing need that exists for wise, careful, broad- 
minded training for our work as teachers. 

I should much have preferred to have taken the 
experiences of any other human being than myself, 
could I only be assured of as complete a knowledge 
of the facts of the case. If my premises are neces- 
sarily drawn from the everlasting Ego, it is not ‘to 
these premises, but to the conclusions deducible from 
them, that the primary importance is to be ascribed. 

However, I will make an effort to avoid the obtru- 
sion of the Ego upon your notice by one word more 
than is absolutely necessary for the sake of these con- 
clusions which affect us afl alike, but which, in my 
belief, affect far more closely the public around and 
beyond us. My single aim is, to contribute my tiny 
stream to swell the tidal wave of public opinion, 
which must sooner or later bear this question of trained 
teachers into the haven of success. For how does 





this matter stand at the present moment? So far as 
I am able to judge, the adhesion of the greater part 
of those within the profession—for whose adhesion 
we should care the most—is already gained. The 
head-masters of our large public and grammar schools 
have already expressed their’sense of this pressing 
need, in a circular drawn up some two years ago, and 
most largely signed. 

The question has been put in every imaginable 
form and shape before the great bulk of middle-class 
teachers, and invariably the principle is assented to 
with most cordial unanimity. But the public gener- 
ally, and, what is far more ominous, that more select 
and cultivated portion of the public who are really 
interested in education, apart from its political and 
ecclesiastical surroundings, do wo¢ believe in the ne- 
cessity of any such preliminarytraining. I may refer 
to the Spectator asa case in point. This paper, if 
any, may fairly be cited as a true representative of the 
wider and more liberal culture of the nation; and yet 
on several occasions it has taken the opportunity of 
doubting the wisdom or the necessity of any special 
training whatever, beyond a thorough knowledge of 
the subjects to be taught, and a real sympathy with 
young life. 

The great fear which underlies this denial of what 
we affirm to be a pressing necessity is, that by train- 
ing we mean compressing into a narrow, fixed, me- 
chanical groove all the living energy and force which 
good teaching so specially demands. Probably this 
fear is somewhat intensified by a belief that the teach- 
ing of our trained and certificated elementary teach- 
ers is somewhat narrow and mechanical.. I am not 
quite sure that such an opinion is well-founded ; and 
even if it were, I should most seriously doubt its ap- 
plication to the question in hand.. Assuming, how- 
ever, its truth, I think that result may be far more 
fairly attributed to the almost endless codes, and 
revisions of codes, and rules, and restrictions, and 
regulations, and resolutions, by which these teachers 
are hemmed in and surrounded on all sides, than to 
the training they have received. 
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But if this fear as to the result of training is a well- 
founded one, I believe most of us would at once go 
over to the opposition benches. Better, far better, 
to have wise, thoughtful, earnest, scholarly teachers, 
who really enjoy their work, and take a pride in it, 
and who know how to feel for and with the young, 
put face to face with aclass, without any special train- 
ing whatever, and there left to follow the devices and 
desires of their own hearts, than the same teachers 
with all their zeal and enthusiasm cooled down to the 
regulation freezing point, with all their scholarship 
cut and dried after the most approved and latest 
fashion, moving about with clock-like regularity, and 
turning out to order the prescribed quantity of ma- 
chine-work. But is this the alternative before us? 
‘Phere are teachers now in the profession Who are 
mere machines or martinets, and if every teacher in 
the land were completely trained, there would still 
be some who would never rise to a higher level; but 
this is due to the inherent imperfectibility of poor 
human*nature. Every poet is not a Homer; and 
every schoolmaster cannot be an Ascham, or an Ar- 
nold, or a Payne. 

Look at the sister professions. Surely the medical 
man is trained and disciplined before he is permitted 
to enter within the sacred enclosure. He has learnt 
the different modes of treatment of any special case, 
and their results; but has his training taught him 
simply to rely on a well-stored memory, or on mere 
book-knowledge? Has it not rather taught him with 
a keener eye to discern the special constitutional 
condition of each patient, and to adopt, under ever- 
varying circumstances, an individual, and perhaps to 
some extent an abnormal treatment? It is the em- 
piric and the quack who propound certain nostrums 
for every imaginable form of disease, for all ages, 
constitutions, and conditions. And surely the same 
holds true for our work. The untrained teacher has 
no experience but his own to guide him, and his 
great temptation is ever to fall into a certain 
groove, and there remain contented for the remainder 
of his days. I must crave your indulgence for thus 
debating with you about what I am sure is a foregone 
conclusion; but in reality, I am not thinking about 
you, as I thus write, but about those outside of us, 
whose help we want to enable us to interest the pub- 
lic in this all-important question, and for whose 
thoughtful and intelligent support we deem no trouble 
too great. But I must return to my proper subject— 
to myself. 

As the only son of a schoolmaster, my earliest as- 
sociations were connected with teaching work; but 
in the first instance, it was rather through the pres- 
sure of circumstances than by any deliberate choice, 
that I becamean assistant in a school while yet in 
my ‘“‘teens.’”’ If it be true of schools, as I believe it 
is of books, that, next to a very good one, a very bad 
one is the best, I may fairly assert that my first ex- 
periences as an assistant-master for three years in a 
school located not very far from the district which 
Dickens has immortalized by the creation of his Dothe- 
boys Hall, were immeasurably valuable, from the 
utter, irremediable worthlessness of the whole affair. 
Certainly, I had an unrivalled opportunity of learn- 
ing what not to do, and how not toteach. I cannot 
recall one single redeeming feature in the place, be- 
yond its natural healthiness and beauty. Nor can I 
find a parallel to the hopeless inefficiency of the 
whole business, except in some of the most inefficient 
of our uninspected and almost unknown Dames’ 
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of our large towns. Here I was, furnished with re- 
sources which assuredly were of the slenderest dimen- 
sions, finding in my Principal a man utterly incapable 
of rendering me the slightest assistance, suddenly 
compelled to commence a course of crude, vague ex- 
perimenting. I had to arrange these unknown boys 
into classes, to devise some sort of a scheme of daily 
work to try to give some life and interest to their 
studies; and after all, as an inexorable necessity, to 
leave a very large margin of available leisure for the 
boys to fill up, and shade off in-all kinds of fantastic 
devices the printed headings in ornamental copy- 
books, as this was the one thing the Principal could 
do; and on which he placed very great importance, 
because it pleased the mammas. As a training school 
for young boys whose one end and aim jn life was 
to become successful sign-painters, perhaps even this 
miserable parody of a school might have had some 
claims to the patronage of a discerning public, 
What was the net result of my crude, but anxious 
and (to myself at least) interesting experiments—so 
far as the unfortunate pupils are concerned—may be 
very easily guessed; but, deeply as they are to be 
pitied, I had for myself the grand consolation that 
my repeated failures were helping me to form a re- 
serve fund of experience available for future use. 

A shorter period of assistant-mastership under 
more favorable circumstances, in the Midland coun- 
ties, might have afforded me an admirable opportunity 
for correcting and maturing my very crude experi- 
ence, had I not then made up my mind to find a 
means of subsistence in another profession. Proba- 
bly the utter sham and incompetence, which I had 
been watching for so long a period, had disgusted me 
with a work in which even temporary success was 
possible under such conditions,—for it is some com- 
fort to record that, almost immediately after my de- 
parture, the whole affair came to a sudden collapse, 
Now, however, I found myself associated with one 
who had some idea of his responsiblities, and some 
definite notions and principles of his own, which he 
endeavored most conscientiously to carry out. These 
notions and principles seemed to me, at the time, 
somewhat narrow and mechanical, and they seem 
much more so now; but still they were real and hon- 
est, and gave a tone and character to the whole 
school work. 

After a stay of a year and a half, I entered the 
University of Glasgow, where I spent five of the 
happiest and best years of my life. Most fortunately 
for me, the study of Mental and Moral Philosophy— 
as at all the Scotch Universities—formed an import- 
ant part of the curriculum, and an essential condition 
for a degree; and I cannot put into words my sense 
of the almost infinite obligations under which I am 
still laid by the opportunity of learning something of 
the nature of the human mind, and of the laws under 
which it acts andisacted upon. Without some such 
instruction, I cannot conceive how I could ever have 
presumed to enter upon my present work, except 
under the impulse of that intense and self-confident 
presumption which is the true offspring of ignorance. 

Here, then, I draw a moral from my own experl- 
ence, and, with an almost passionate earnestness, I 
would urge upon my more favored juniors who are 
looking forward to a teacher’s life and work, to avail 
themselves of the opportvnity, now presented within 
this very building, of making themselves as fully ac- 
quainted as they possibly can be with the nature and 
constitution of that marvelously delicate and sensi- 
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mind of a child or youth. Ofcourse, I am well 
aware that, to one possessed of a sympathetic spirit 
and an observant eye, the daily contact with children 
and youth will in time impart a very serviceable, or 
even, in some rare cases, a very profound knowledge 
of the needs-and aspirations of the youthful mind 
and heart; and fortunate indeed are those who strive 
to gain such a knowledge. But surely itis far better 
to bring knowledge to bear upon our practice, to 
bring, as it were, a light with us to guide us in the 
thorny path, to enakle us at once to reap a richer 
harvest from our éxperience, and, above all, to mod- 
ify and correct the mistakes and defects of our indi- 
vidual conclusions by a larger induction and a wider 
survey. Surely, such previous knowledge does not 
diminish the value of our experience ; but invests it 
with a new power, enriches it with a new charm, vi- 
talizes it with a new energy. 

Let me illustrate my position by a reference to the 
laws of association, and their bearing upon the mem- 
ory. Dull indeed would that teacher be who does 
not very soon discover how very materially the mem- 
ory is assisted by association, and unworthy would he 
be if he does not try to make use of this law in his 
teaching; but surely he would make both a wiser and 
an earlier use of it, if he brought the knowledge-with 
him, and gathered up his daily experience under the 
light which that knowledge would impart. I have 
spoken of the inestimable value of such a course of 
study; but I cannot also forget that it is possible for 
some to go through such a course, and have heard 
all about it with the hearing of the ear, and be no 
wiser, no stronger for the knowledge ; just as we prob- 
ably know persons whose whole lives are a faithful 
fulfilment of the German proverb, “ They have been 
through the forest, and found no fire-wood.” But 
surely for such persons teaching of any kind can 
scarcely be considered the most fitting occupation, 
and I think we may at once dismiss them from our 
thoughts. 

It was not until some time after leaving Glasgow 
that I finally decided upon what has proved, not only 
the work, but, I think I may add, the joy of my life 
—and I commenced a school. Now what were my 
professional resources? I had the very distinct and 
suggestive memories of my. boyhood spent in my 
father’s school ; I had the varied experiences of fail- 
ure and of very transient success as an assistant for 
four and a haif years; and I had the training and 
insight into life afforded by a five years’ course at 
Glasgow. Yes, I had something more—and some- 
thing which has taught me more as to the spirit which 
should animate my work, and+as to the method in 
which I should perform it, than I have ever been 
able to learn from all other sources—nay, of which I 
may safely say, all my future knowledge and reading 
and experience have been but the amplification and 
fulfilment. 

And that something was contained in the words of 
a dear and honored friend, whose untold services as 
a clergyman, an author, a professor, and as principal 
of the neighboring Workingmen’s College, will live 
enshrined in the hearts and lives of those who were 
privileged to come within the range of his ennobling 
and elevating influence—the late Frederick Denison 
Maurice. These words were few,but they were golden 
words. I ¢ommend them to your most earnest at- 
tention, as I believe they contain the very quintes- 
sence of whole courses of lectures :—“A teacher’s true 
alm is to teach his pupils how best they may do with- 
out him, and yet not cease to care for him.”” Ineed 
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only add, that these few and simple, yet deep and 
thoughtful words came home to me with a more in- 
tense meaning, as they were read in the light of the 
noble, self-denying life of him who spoke them. 

In looking back now from the vantage ground of 
a prolonged experience, two reflections force them- 
selves upon me. Ist. I cannot help congratulating 
myself upon the exceptionally favorable circumstances 
under which I was placed preparatory to my enter- 
ing upon the charge of a school. During my whole 
life I had been more or less connected with school 
work. My earliest home recollections were associ- 
ated with school. I had filled two situations as as- 
sistant master ; and during my whole College course, 
I had not only been engaged in private tuition, but I 
had the inestimable privilege of seeing what really 
good teaching was. I have already spoken of the 
value of one part of that course, but I should be most 
ungrateful if I did not acknowledge how immensely 
I am and ever shall be indebted to the example, the 
energy, the ever-ready scholarship, the teaching 
skill, and the invaluable personal friendship of the 
late William Ramsay, Professor of Humanity. He 
not only taught, but he inspired ; and after this long 
interval of time, I can most truly assert that day by 
day the pages of almost every Latin author I happen 
to be using shine with an added lustre from the asso- 
ciation with his ever cherished memory. 

But my second reflection is, to my own mind, equally 
forcible—how utterly inadequate all these circum- 
stances were as a preparation formy work. During 
almost the whole time that I was passing through 
these preliminary experiences, I had scarcely any 
thought of teaching as my future work, and therefore 
I naturally failed to extract from them all the good 
they were calculated to impart. Hence I draw a 
second moral, and I must urge the absolute necessity 
of making our work one which shall be the object of 
deliberate and prospective choice, as is that of the 
Church, the Bar, or Medicine. It must not remain 
any longer a refuge for the destitute. To secure this 
end, two conditions are necessary. Ist. It must be 


made worthy of such a choice by securing to compe- 


tent men and women a fair means of livelihood, with 
special prizes for the more gifted minds: and, 2d. 
None but those who have thus deliberately chosen 
this work, and prepared themselves for it by a defi- 
nite course of training, must be permitted to enter 
upon it. Secure the second, and I am confident the 
first will secure itself. I cannot disguise from myself 
as I look back, that chance was the presiding power 
that guided my footsteps towards a school ; and I be- 
lieve this is true of the great mass of teachers—at 
least of the sterner sex. Imagine this to be possible 
in the kindred professions of law and medicine. 
Take the following graphic specimens of such chance 
surgery, from the pen of Carlyle. Speaking of Leo- 
pold, Duke of Austria, familiar to every schoolboy 
from his connection with that boys’ ideal of a king, 
our Richard the:First, he says: ‘ Leopold had stuff 
in him too. He died, for example, in this manner. 
Falling with his horse, I think in some siege or other, 
he had got his leg hurt, which hindered him in fighting. 
Leg could not be cured. ‘ Cut it off, then,’ said Leo- 
poid, This also the leech could not do—durst not 
—and would not; so that Leopold was come quite 
to a halt. Leopold ordered out two squires, put his 
thigh upon a block, the sharp edge of an axe at the 
right point across his thigh. ‘ Squire first, hold you 
that axe; steady. Squire second, smite you on it! 
with forge hammer, with all your strength, heavy 
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enough.’ Squire second struck, heavy enough, and 
the leg flew off; but Leopold took inflammation, died 
in a day or two, as the leech had predicted.” (Fred- 
erick the Great, vol. i., p. 109.) The dullest intellect 
can discern between skillful and unskillful surgery. 
The pocket is a mysteriously sensitive part of the 
human organism, and that would soon rebél against 
untrained and unskilled Jaw-mongering. But we 
unhappy teachers share one fatal disability with the 
clergy. Everybody profoundly believes he can teach 
and preach as well as anybody else, and generally a 
little better. What need, therefore, of any special 
training for what is within the reach of everybody’s 
capacity ? 

And then the disprcof of this generally accepted 
axiom is not very easy. My want of skill in surgery 
is demonstrated at once, if I can find any one so fool- 
ish as to permit me to try;my “prentice hand” at 
pulling out a tooth. ‘My utter ignorance of law is 
reveaied in the first paragraph—nay, in the first line 
of my attempt at amateur conveyancing, and the im- 
posture is detected at once. Our work is carried on 
before untrained eyes. A little judicious admixture of 
soothing syrup in the way of holidays, cricket, and foot- 
ball matches, or even extra pudding, combined with a 
wise withdrawal from any kind of public examination, 
will go a long way to win the sympathies of pupils 
and to blind the eyes of parents. Thus the imposture 
may go on and on undetected ; and when the detec- 
tion does come, it comes so slowly, it is subject to so 
many explanations and modifications, that a fortune 
may be gained, or death may end the strife, before 
this conviction of incompetency has become an ac- 
knowledged fact. Every teacher, I am sure, will 
agree with me that no delusion is more complete than 
that which leads mahkind at large to believe that the 
real progress of the pupil and the worth of the school 
can, as a general rule, be tested by the parent. Many 
parents are simply incompetent for the duty, and dis- 
guise their incompetency by the assiduous trotting 
out of some hobby of their own, which they apply as 
an unfailing test to all schools, I have myself lost 
pupils because I would not use spelling books. 
Flogging is a capital hobby for this purpose; and all 
the better, because it applies in both directions—it 
has both a positive and a negative pole, equally 
charged, and at the same time. “De you flog?” 
“Yes.” “Then my child does not enter your school.” 
“Do you flog?” “No.” ‘What, not flog! Then I 
am sure you cannot maintain necessary discipline ; 
you cannot create that ‘ wholesome fear’ (that’s a de- 
lightful phrase—it looks so profound) and therefore 
my boy shall not come.” Then a still larger class of 
parents simply have not the time; and in a still 
larger number of cases, where parents have the skill 
and the time and the will, the children very firmly 
resist the attempt, as an unfair invasion of their un- 
doubted rights and privileges. Sometimes rare op- 
portunities do occur which do enable parents or 
friends to test at a moment’s glance the reality or the 
unreality of the work being done. One such golden 
opportunity fell into my own hands about eighteen 
months.ago. Visiting a relative at some distance from 
my own home, the youngest boy, a peculiarly shrewd 
little fellow, very naturally craved some little help 
from me in the preparation of some very elementary 
Latin lessons, He had to write out three para- 
digms of adjectives and substantives combined. The 
first was Bonus vir, which was written out with tol- 
erable accuracy. But I confess myself somewhat 
puzzled at being requested to proceed with’ Bona 
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vira and Bonum virum.- 1 had hard work to per. 
suade my temporary pupil that there were no such 
words as vira and virum. He assured me over and 
over again that these words had been prescribed for 
him. I appeased his fears by substituting some other 
words, and he went off to hisschool. On his return 
I asked how the Latin lessons had been got through, 
“Oh,” was his quick reply, ‘* Miss So-and-so” (for it 
was a preparatory school, kept by ladies) “said it 
would do; but it was not quite what she wanted.” 

I have dwelt at disproportiqnate length upon the 
preparatory antecedents of my experience, because, 
believing those antecedents to be unusually favor. 
able, I want to bring the question plainly before the 
public, if they will remain content for parents of the 
middle and higher classes of society to entrust the edu- 
cation of their children to persons whose preparation 
for the work has been so entirely haphazard, so frag. 
mentary, so unreal, so uncertain; while for the lower 
classes, down to the children in the workhouse, care. 
fully trained and fully tested teachers are provided, 
It is a very easy, and no doubt a very pleasant occu- 
pation, for University Dons to hold up to the gaze of 
the members of the Social Science Association the 
whole body of private teachers as ‘men or women 
without culture, without elevation of character, often 
without manners.” But if this be true, I would ask, 
where lies the fault? Surely not at our door. We 
are doing all we can to arouse the public to the ur- 
gent need of reform. Half-a-dozen teachers seldom 
meet to talk over professional topics, but this very 
question js put in the very front. At every conference 
the subject is discussed in all its different aspects, and 
the unanimity of feeling and opinion is seldom 
broken by the faintest murmur of dissent. 

I cannot dwell so minutely upon my actual ex. 
periences,-as they depend so much upon details, the 
recital of which would be most unprofitable to me 
I will rather ‘endeavor to 
sketch, in very broad and general .outlines, its more 
salient features, mainly bearing upon-the question of 
training versus no training, or rather of specific pro- 
fessional training versus a hap-hazard training. 

I shall not easily forget my own pefplexities on 
standing for the first time in my own tiny school- 
room with my very tiny school of five pupils. I 
never felt such a responsibility before, or so utterly 
unfit to grapple with it. I neither knew what to do 
nor how to do it: but, of course, a very few days suf- 
ficed to release me from this hopeless condition. I 
then discovered, for the first time, the immeasurable 
distance between the mere teaching of a class and 
the government and:direction of a schoob. I had 
but the faintest idea of the proportion of time to be 
allotted to different studies; and the construction of a 
time-table of daily work was a difficulty which, I 
can truly say, was not solved to my own satisfaction 
until after some years of tentative approaches to a 
more correct arrangement. My first pressing want 
was the absence of professional literature. I cannot 
tell what a boon two or three really sensible works 
on the management of a small school would have 
been. What I needed was some practical hints as to 
the details of my work, as to the best kind of school 
furniture, arrangement of desks, and different methods 
of carrying on the elementary work of a school. I 
was somewhat surprised to find that the most element- 
ary subjects were the most difficult to teach efficiently, 
especially reading and spelling. The higher subjects 
pre-suppose more advanced minds, and can be made 
more interesting in an almost infinite variety of ways. 
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Anticipating this want of some such literature, I 
turned to * Stanley’s Life of Arnold,’ as the best and 
wisest book I could think of for guidance and help. 
I need not speak of the grand and elevated tone of 
life and feeling which shines in every page of that 
masterpiece of biography, which I would fain hope 
left some impression upon me, That well-known 
sentence, ‘‘It is too bad to tell Arnold a, lie; 
he always believes it,” was, and still is, a treasured 
sentence, and has given me strength and guidance 
under many a moral difficulty ; but I need hardly say 
that the practical guidance I was most in need of was 
not to be found in those noble and inspiring pages. 
On one all-important subject it was utterly useless to 
look to * Arnold’s Life’’ for help—viz., the school- 
books I should use. And I cannot imagine how I 
should have, to any extent, mastered this very serious 
difficulty, had I not received some most valuable 
hints from a friend already engaged in the profession. 

The possession of a professional literature is, as has 
often been remarked, an essential note of a profes- 
sion, and it is a source of deep thankfulness that 
something is now being done to meet this crying 
want. To bea living literature, it must be of home- 
growth, absorbing light and truth and power from all 
foreign sources, but yet essentially the product and 
the reflection of genuine English thought and feeling. 
In the production of such a literature, this College 
has already, directly or indirectly, taken no mean 
part, and I earnestly hope it may do yet much more. 

A second very pressing need that I felt was really 
akin to the one just named, the want of a reserve 
fund of method and experience on which I might 
draw to enable me to meet the almost daily difficul- 
ties of my work. Quick boys picked up their work, 


as it were, ina moment, and as quickly laid it down 


again. How was [I to secure an abiding place for it, 
not only in their memories, but in the very fibres of 
their nature ? Indolent boys would not pick it up at 
all How was Ito make them? I well remember, 
how, many a time, I have longed, during these early 
struggles, for the help, the suggestion, the sympathy 
of the living voice; how I longed to know the meth- 
ods adopted by older and wiser heads, and the results 
that followed. . I soon discovered that no cut and 
dried plan would suit all cases ; but I wanted to find 
some appropriate place where, amid kindred spirits, 
some far more favored, more matured than my own, 
some perhaps less so—I might compare notes, gather 
up hints, be warned of lurking dangers, and return to 
my work strengthened and refreshed. Here, I think, 
we might well learn a lesson from the Elementary 
Teachers. The country is honeycombed with their 
associations, where every new-comer finds a hearty 
welcome and a home, and where all the matters af- 
fecting their common interests are freely discussed. 
This one benefit Mr. Lowe has conferred upon them. 
His drastic treatment has welded them into a closer 
union, and finally organized them into a powerful 
body, to whose representations not only the Govern- 
ment but the public press ever lends anattentive ear. 
I cannot, even now, always refrain from uttering the 
prayer that some Robert Lowe would castigate us 
into a truer and deeper fellowship of feeling. Who 
of us has not at times been sorely pressed with some 
special moral difficulty in the school—some flagrant 
instance of lying or dishonesty? In the presence of 
such difficulties how poor and feeble all our pre-con- 
ceived theories, our individual experiences seem! 
Each case has its own special characteristic, which 
rev ents its fitting in with any specified mode of treat- 
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ment. I well remember one such instanoe of dis- 
honesty. I felt quite sure about the delinquent, but 
I had not an atom of proof, and how to get it I could 
not imagine. I happened to meeta friend, himself a 
very successful teacher, to whom I mentioned my 
case, and he at once gave mea suggestion which suc- 
ceeded admirably, and has since produced, I believe, 
very happy results. I doubt not that every teacher 
of any experience would tell a similar story. 

On one subject, in common, I presume, with every 
human being who has ever really thought about the © 
training 4nd education of the young for one moment, I 
felt a special need for some such reserve fund—on 
the subject of punishment. If I may, take the case 
of Duke Leopold’s very amateur surgery as a fair 
type of the readiest method of ridding oneself of a 
troublesome limb that would occur to the utterly un- 
trained and ignorant mind, so I may adduce the use 
of the cane as the simplest, surest, readiest method of 
correcting all abuses, rooting out all faults, and sup- 
plying all deficiencies, which would suggest itself to 
the unthinking, untrained pedagogue. It has sucha 
look of business about it, and I more than suspect, a 
very large majority of parents profoundly believe in 
it to this hour. Cane in hand, and arm uplifted— 
swish, swash, it is perfectly clear you will stand no 
nonsense. ‘There is such a wonderful air of earnest- 
ness, of reality, of determination to get on, about 
such an attitude of power on the one hand, and 
of crouching terror on the other, that it is likely 
to hold dominion over many minds for many years 
to come. But very soon the question forced itself 
upon my mind—is this really an effective punishment ? 
I could find plenty of sentiment, of asomewhat mawk- 
ish species, warning me against the use of such pun- 
ishment under any possible or conceivable circum- 
stances; but I found this extreme quite as unpractical, 
as unreal, and quite as cruel, in the long run, as the 
other extreme. What I wanted most was to find a 
fund of wise, thoughtful experience, ready to my 
hand, instead of having to create such a fund through 
long and tedious years of alternating success and fail- 
ure. A really wise and discriminating manual on 
punishment is still a desideratum for all teachers,actual 
or prospective. I,have found no mode of punish- 
ment yet absolutely free from objection; and though 
I try to minimize the objection in every way I can, I 
fidd it utterly impossible to eliminate it entirely, 
One rule, as to written impositiens, I have found 
helpful; that in all cases, if written well and done 
within reasonable time, one-half shall pass for a 
whole. This rule tends tu prevent that deterioration 
of the writing which the rapid, careless writing of im- 
positions is sure to produce; but I cannot undertake 
to assert th&t it entirely removes that danger. I may 
also add, that a work like Mr. Harris’s admirable 
“‘Graduated Examples in Arithmetic, arranged in 
Exercises, each containing ten sums,” has proved 
most serviceable to me in this respect. 

A third source of danger, arising in fact from the 
two already named, was that of falling into a mere 
groove of custom, and of educating one faculty, and 
then fancying I had achieved a success. I should 
have profited little indeed from my studies in Mental 
Philosophy if I had not—so far as theory was con- 
cerned—avoided such a danger; but with the best 
and grandest of theories, itis not quite so easy as it 
seems to avoid the very serious and pressing danger 
in practice. Inits coarser ferm—such as, for instance, 
stuffing the memory, and neglecting all else—I was 
not in much danger from this cause; but, unless I am 
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much mistaken, this evil can assume most Protean 
shapes, and even woo us, and win us too, clothed in 
the garb of an angel of light. Under the present 
high-pressure system of examinations, I find a con- 
stant temptation to make a mere one-sided Intellec- 
tualism the one standard of success. School is pitted 
against school, and judged by a purely intellectual 
standard. Now is it not, after all, atruer criterion of 
honest work and of success, to make a very ordinary 
boy, who has no intellectual ambition about him, a use- 
ful, intelligent, broad-minded tradesman, than to gain 
a goodly list of scholarships at Oxford or Cambridge 
with more highly-gifted boys? We want scholars, 
but we want men and women to fulfil other duties, to 
occupy other stations, and to dignify and ennoble the 
common round of life’s hum-drum work by refined 
tastes, intelligent appreciation of what is good and 
noble, by large-hearted sympathy, and a ready will- 
ingness to understand other men’s standpoints, and to 
view life’s problems through other eyes than their 
. own, 

If I am naturally proud at seeing any of my pu- 
pils reach the Honors’ List of the Local Examina- 
tions, or to pass through a University course with 
distinction, I maintain I have no lesser ground for 
honest pride, no meaner claim to success, if I can see 
the merchants’ offices, the counting houses, and the 
retail shops in the town where my lot is cast, filed 
with a large sprinkling of old boys who, amid the 
dull and cramping monotony of their daily occupa- 
tion, have barely maintained some of that intellectual 
force and fire—that large-minded appreciation of 
other men’s convictions and persuasions—that readi- 
ness to discern the eternal truth underneath the 


shifting forms of error and narrow-mindedness— 
which has been derived from my teaching and influ- 


ence. If this imaginary picture should ever become 
a reality, I should feel I had not lived or labored in 
vain; and I should maintain, with more determina- 
tion than ever, that the construing and scanning of a 
Greek chorus was not the only thing in life worth 
living for, or worth educating for. I have hitherto 
mentioned difficulties arising a znztra,; but one por- 
tentous external difficulty—one which I had scarcely 
dreamt of—has thwarted and hargpered me, and its 
effects seem to grow no weaker by lengthened exper- 
ience—I refer to assistants. Several of them have 
been aJl I could wish or reasonably expect, but the 
exceptions to this have been neither few nor slight. 
I have tried University men and non-graduates—old 
men and young; and one conclusion has resistlessly 
forced itself upon me. The want of a distinctive 
professional status, and of a recognized mode of 
reaching this status, has simply converted the post of 
assistant-master into a prey for every needy, unprin- 
cipled adventurer, who by his own misconduct, or by 
his hopeless failure in every other walk of life, has 
found here a refuge for the destitute, an asylum, like 
the Rome of Romulus, for all the runaways and 
scapegraces of society. I am far from affirming that 
all assistants belong to this class. My major premise 
is mot “ All assistant-teachers are scapegraces,” but, 
“ All decently educated or sometimes not decently 
educated scapegraces, who cannot gain a footing 
elsewhere, become, or try to become, assistant mas- 
ters in private schools.”” But we must ever remem- 
ber that the increase of this latter’class acts as a most 
powerful deterrent to other and better men from en- 
tering into the prosession. If I speak as a teacher, I 
must also feel as a father, and must honestly assert 
that I should dissuade one of my own sons from 
* 
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seeking the post of assistant master, from this cause 
only, 

This is, I think, a most serious and most pressing 
question, and one which, in the absence of all other 
motives, ought to weld us together into a real, living, 
corporate unity—that some effective steps might be 
taken to effect a radical reform on this point. We 
have no complaint about quantity—but about quality; 
and the only way I know of improving the quality is 
by our first being organized into a profession our. 
selves, and secondly, by having a distinct and special 
way .of entering into that profession. What private 
schoolmaster is there of, say, ten years’ experience, 
who could not tell a thrilling story of his difficulties 
and sufferings from this one cause—a story which, 
from its wild improbabilities, would afford another 
proof of the trite axiom that truth is stranger than 
fiction? I must add that, so far as my own experi- 
ence goes, a very marked deterioration in the guality 
of assistants has taken place within the last few years, 
Perhaps we may entertain the hope that matters will 
soon become so utterly bad that we shall arouse our- 
selves, and deal effectually with it. 

One great drawback to our profession is often 
dwelt upon with remarkable pathos and unction—the 
difficulty of securing a good social positidn. I have 
not found any such difficulty, and I only mention 
this point for the purpose of asking each and all of 
my fellow-teachers to join me in consigning this 
pseudo-grievance to a quiet aud early grave. Itis 
not a spectacle edifying either to gods or men to see 
teachers itinerating the country, uttering the plain- 
tive cry, “ Nobody will invite me to dinner!” If 
the position of schoolmaster does not secure social 
standing, it does not hinder it. 

To bring my rambling paper to a close, I would 
briefly sum up the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Here, in the occupation of teaching and conducting 
a private school, I have found a work demanding 
the fullest exercise of all—aye, and of far more than 
all—the powers I possess; a work which, on the one 
hand, secures, I believe, as completely as any other 
profession, if not a princely fortune, yet a modest 
competence for a really competent man; and, on the 
other hand, tends to enrich advancing life with an 
ever-increasing number of attached and devoted 
friends, whose hearty greeting and sympathetic smile 
is in itself a mine of untold wealth; a work which, 
though not without its difficulties and drawbacks, its 
worries and its anxieties, is yet full of interest, of 
life, of nobleness, capable of exercising the mightiest 
intellects, and of satisfying the loftiest ambition, yet 
a work marred, blurred, disfigured by want of organ- 
ization, of corporate unity, of professional self- 
respect ; a work which, whatever great results it has 
achieved, might and would achieve far greater, if its 
workers were more thoroughly drilled and disci- 
plined,—not into mechanical uniformity, but into the 
right use of the manifold powers and energies of 
many sided minds; where men and women of 
all kinds and degrees of competence should find a 
fitting home and reward, but where the door would 
be resolutely shut against pretentious quackery of 
hap-hazard ignorance and incompetency. 

THE DISCUSSION, 

Mr. Mitcheson, as an assistant master, felt some- 
what aggrieved at the uncompromising way in which 
the lecturer had condemned a very large and much- 
enduring class of men. The difficulty of procuring 
good assistant masters was mainly owing to the very 
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small salaries which were offered, as a rule, to men 
who were expected to possess high education and 
culture. His own experience of principals of pri- 
vate schools went far to show that for the low state 
of middle-class education the chiefs were at least as 
much to blame as the subordinates, 

Mr. Rogers said there could be no doubt as to the 
value of some training for teachers of secondary 
schools. The question was as to how it was to be 
provided, the time to be devoted to it, and whence 
the funds were to be procured. Nothing, he was 
convinced, was to be expected from Government. 
And as to the value of such a training as was afforded 
in the Training Colleges for elementary teachers, the 
results of his own experience as a trained teacher led 
him to believe that it was not worth the time and 
expense bestowed upon it. After all, sound knowl- 
edge was the primary essential ; and he (Mr. Rogers) 
was of opinion that for one who knew his subjects, 
and was not quite without experience, no great 
amount of technical training was required. Even- 
ing lectures, such as those which had been instituted 
by the College of Preceptors, and which were given 
by men of ability and experience to practical 
teachers, went far to supply the want. 

Mr. Marsh sympathized with the first speaker, and 
could from his own personal experience fully en- 
dorse the views he had expressed. The pay of the 
assistant master was, as a rule, miserably low; and 
yet much was expected. It lay with principals 
of schools to bring about such a measure for the reg- 
istration of teachers as would exclude the incompe- 
tent, and improve the position of capable men. 

Mr. Gayfer admitted the value of courses of lectures 
on the Theory and Practice of Education; but how 
were teachers, scattered all over the country, to 
avail themselves of advantages which must almost 


necessarily be confined to those working in large | 


towns? Much, however, he believed, might be done 
by a careful study of works on school management 
and methods, such as those of Dunn, Gill, and 
others. 

Mr. Mast said that the lecturer was, in fact, a 
trained teacher, ‘The University course was ex- 
tremely valuable in the way of preparation for teach- 
ing, though of course it was not all that was re- 
quired. He (Mr. Mast) was of opinion that the 
man actually engaged in the work of education was 
best fitted to profit by the experience of others, and 
that technical knowledge could be readily acquired 
by one who was anxious to improve his method. 
The true schoolmaster was a real artist; he was ever 
learning, and his training could never be regarded as 
completed. Mr, Maurice’s saying was a pregnant 
one, but required a word of caution in its application. 
To attempt to make the pupil entirely his own 
teacher was a dangerous ergor, and must issue in 
failure: were it not so, there would be small need of 
trained teachers. 

Mr. Waymouth agreed with a previous speaker, 
that the time of training in the Government colleges 
was too long, and he sketched a scheme &ccording 
to which training, practice, and examination might 
be carried on together, and be followed by registra- 
tion, without which no one should be allowed to set 
up a school. The present was a time of severe 
struggle for “private adventure’? teachers; but he 
believed that, with faithfulness and perseverance, 
their difficulties would finally be overcome, and they 
2 attain the position to which they were en- 
titled, 
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Mr. Langler heartily sympathized with private 
teachers, having himself been one, before entering 
the Training College and the special field of elemen- 
tary education. In regard to training, the main 
object was to secure for the young and inexperienced 
the advantage to be derived from the experience and 
instruction of eminent masters of the art of teaching. 
“Masters of method” were required, who could 
point out and illustrate the essential principles of 
teaching, and show the causes of failure, and the 
means by which they might be overcome and waste 
of power prevented. It was true that the best train- 
ing and instruction could not mae a teacher, or sup- 
ply the want of the true motive power; but where the 
faculty existed, the gain would be great. It was 
with the elementary subjects that the greatest diffi- 
culty was experienced, and in most cases it was pre- 
cisely to the raw and untrained that was committed 
the task of laying the foundation, necessitating on 
the part of the more advanced teacher the undoing 
of much that had been badly done. 

Rev. P. Magnus said that no amount of technical 
training could make up for want of knowledge. 
First the knowledge should be secured, then the 
methods of imparting it could be acquired. An im- 
portant part of the equipment of a teacher was a 
sound knowledge of mental and moral science, and 
the College had recognized this in making mental 
science a necessary part of its examinations for di- 
plomas. The remarks which had fallen from some 
of the speakers tended to show the risks that parents 
ran in sending their children to schools in which the 
teaching was not periodically tested by some trust- 
worthy body. It was not sufficient that a few boys 
or girls should be sent in for examination; but the 
school as a whole should be carefully tested on the 
spot by intelligent and experienced visiting exam- 
iners. 

The Chairman, in summing up the discussion, said 
that the question was simply as to the advantage of 
a definite professional training over the mere hap- 
hazard training afforded by the alternate success and 
failure of unaided experience. There were many 
illustrious examples of successful teachers who had 
received no such professional training, but who had 
worked their way through all obstacles, and had at- 
tained to clearness and strength. But was there any 
necessity that the work should be done over again in 
each particular case, and that the dearly-bought les- 
sons of experience should not be made available for 
the guidance of those that came after? Eminent 
teachers were themselves found lamenting the mis- 
takes they had made, and the waste of power involved 
in carrying out the process of trial and error, and 
were anxious that young teachers might have the 
benefit of their experience. Practical schoolmasters 
could best help themselves in this matter, and need 
not look to the universities to supply what these 
bodies did not possess, The study of mental! philoso- 
phy was of itself of small account. To earnest men 
and women, actually engaged in the work of teaching, 
lectures on the principles and art of teaching by men 
of proved ability and experience were of real value; 
they were at once able to put the lessons into prac- 
tice, to test their utility, and make them the starting 
points for further progress. Much also could be 
effected by means of conferences and discussions by 
practical teachers. Earnestness, and zeal, and en- 
thusiasm, were contagious, and the necessity could 
not be too much insisted on of fostering high views 
of the teacher’s calling. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF TEACHING. 
BARTON HEALY. 


JN and out of school, the teacher should 

avoid the company of persons who refuse 
him the respect due to hisstation, and should 
train himself to be able to do without them. 
The plea of having no one else with whom 
to associate is worth very little, even when 
urged in strict accordance with truth. If 
you observe this rule, you shall-rise ; if you 
violate it, you shall fall. 

Be careful how you do anything unusual 
before children. ‘They will speak of it in 
other places, and, without intending harm, 
give an imperfect or distorted account of the 
transaction, leaving out some salient point 
or perhaps that which is the most important 
incident of all. 

Ifit be worth your while to make arule it is 
worth your while to observe it. If you make 
many rules one will interfere with the other. 
It may sometimes happen that you yourself 
will forget one of them, and that the chil- 
dren, noticing the fact, will put you in mind 
of it. This, you must admit, would be very 
disagreeable. ‘There are many little things 
done in school, of no harm in themselves, 
If you 


but inconsistent with perfect order. 
forbid these you are bound to take care that 
they do not occur again ; or, if any of them 
be repeated, to punish, in some way, the 


disobedience. You will find it, almost with- 
out exception, the case that they take place 
at the time some matter of real and pressing 
importance claims your attention, and when, 
of course, you are not at liberty to deal with 
them. Before making a rule against a petty 
thing, consider whether or not the good re- 
sulting from its discontinuance would repay 
you for the time lost, the labor expended, 
and the severity required in putting a stop 
to it, and also whether it is a thing likely 
to fallinto disuse as general good order ad- 
vances. 

Do not allow yourself to fall into the habit 
of giving, unasked, a reason or an explana- 
tion for every thing you do or require to 
be done ; do not train the pupils to expect 
it. It is not necessary, and you would find 
it very inconvenient at times. Besides, 
there are many persons to whom explanations 
sound very much like excuses, This does 
not apply to the subjects you teach, or to 
occasions when new plans are to be intro- 
duced or important changes effected. 

It isa great advantage to bear in mind 
fully and clearly the occurrences of yester- 
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day and former days. To be able to recall, 
as occasions require, every particular, proves 
solicitude for the welfare of your pupils, and 
strengthens your influence withthem. They 
have so little of importance to think about, 
except ‘‘school,’’ that they cannot under- 
stand how the teacher could forget anything 
connected with it. 

An imprudent teacher stretches his au- 
thority to persons and things that are not 
under his control, provoking and encoun- 
tering opposition. Some persons yield to 
him, but while yielding revile him ; others 
resist, and he, being powerless to enforce 
obedience, is discomfited. Discomfiture of 
this kind—of any kind—lessens a teacher. 
You may have read that, ‘‘ To govern others 
you must govern yourself.’’* It is a truth of 
which teachers should never lose sight ; and 
in your case this self-governing means, not 
.only controlling the temper, but in every- 
thing else keeping within bounds of the 
duties of your office. So long as you con- 
fine yourself within the sphere of your la- 
bors, it forms your proper protection: but, 
as soon as you go beyond it, you expose 
yourself to injury and offence. 

Centre in yourself the authority of your 
schoo] ; the possession of it makes you more 
useful to your pupils, and less troublesome 
to your superiors. You cannot have an or- 
derly school while you favor the boy who is 
above his fellows in height or age—while 
you connive at, or suffer to pass unpunished 
in him, sayings or doings that you would 
not permit in another. Suchan one is more 
likely than any of the rest to take liberties; 
and it happens in many cases— from indo- 
lence or want of confidence on the teacher's 
part—that his assumptions meet but feeble 
resistance. The teacher should reflect that 
his duty to himself and the pupils requires 
him to act with a moderate share of resolu- 
tion: and, when he neglects to do this, he 
must be prepared to pay the penalty of his 
unworthy conduct. Children sometimes 
appear to suppose that, as long as they are 
submissive to their feacher, they may be as 
rude and as insolent as they please to other 
persons ; every sensible teacher will abstain 
from anything likely to foster such an opin- 
ion, and be careful not to excuse violence in 
speech or action on the ground that it was 
caused by zeal for the welfare of the school. 

When a boy wishes to have a joke with 
you, or at your expense, he may, perhaps, 
speak out in public some unkind thing that 
has been said of you, or he will make some 
silly complaint, for the purpose of causing a 
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laugh. His aim is to discover how far he 
can humbug or play upon you, rather than to 
annoy and offend. The present, however, 
is the time to stop him; it will not be ne- 
cessary to use corporal punishment, but you 
must discountenance the proceeding in an 
unmistakable manner. 

It is unwise to display partiality for chil- 
dren that are favored by nature or by for- 
tune, in good looks or in the easy circum- 
stances of their parents. If favor be shown 
to any, those who, from obvious causes, may 
expect but a small share from others, have 
the best claim upon you. Some years ago, 
it was acommon thing to seek out a little 
child of precocious talents, and by petting 
and cramming, force him to become.a juve- 
nile prodigy of learning—an “infant phe- 
nomenon.’’ It may still prevail to an incon- 
siderable extent, though the probability is, 
that at the present time it does not occur at 
all. However, as it isone of those mistakes 
into which the inexperienced and enthusi- 
astic teacher of any period is liable to fall, 
mention may be made of it as a most objec- 
tionable course, and one ever sure to injure 
all the parties concerned init. The teacher 
and the school feel its bad effects for a short 
time only ; but the other, the unhappy little 
mortal who plays the leading part, suffers 
for years. And the painful process of unde- 
ceiving him—a process never thoroughly 
effected—leaves him no inclination to return 
tostudy in the ordinary fashion. 

Bear in mind this saying—‘‘ He that 
favors is unfit to rule.’’ Little need be 
added on this subject. Every child in the 
school, no matter what are his dispositions, 
his habits, or his circumstances, is entitled 
to the full measure of fair play. Of course, 
this fair play or justice does not -forbid you 
to recognize and commend deserving pupils. 
But when a teacher, without regard to merit, 
singles out one of them for his companion, 
and uses him as a spy, or as a person to be 
spoken to when speaking of or, as is some- 
times said, talking at the rest, he reveals a 
weakness, and shows that he is but imper- 
fectly qualified to govern children. It is 
unfair to set any child as a spy upon his 
schoolfellows. The person so employed, 
if continued in office any length of time, 
will, after the manner of favorites, presume 
upon his patron and give offence. Sooner 
or later he must be degraded and punished ; 
and from that time he will look on the 
teacher with dislike, justly regarding him as 
the author of his disgrace. If you desire to 
govern your pupils with ease and credit, you 
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must not favor any of them. So long as 
your measures have no object other than the 
securing of what is agreeable to yourself, and 
conducive to your own ease, so long will 
you be at strife with your class. 

And now, a very few words on the most 
unpleasant topic discussed in the pages—the 
annoyance teachers suffer out of school from 
pupils and others. To pass it over without 
comment could serve no good purpose. The 
better course is to examine the evil calmly, 
and enquire how it may be remedied, and to 
what extent. When assailed by persons who 
have never attended his school, it ought to 
give him very little concern, since he is in no 
way accountable for their misconduct. But 
if those who offend him are, or have been, 
under his care, he should at once perceive 
and acknowledge that the cause of the griev- 
ance is his own faulty management ; and 
further, that while he pursues an arbitrary 
and unreasonable line of conduct in school, 
where, in a great measure, the children are 
in his power, he must expect that—upon 
obtaining the mastery, as to alike extent 
they do, on leaving school, and meeting him 
in public—they will repay his injustice with 
interest. They will call aloud after him in 
the streets, chalk his name upon gates and 
walls, coupling with it ill-chosen adjectives, 


and perhaps adding his caricature. 
Journal of Education, Quebec. 


STATE AND DENOMINATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 


j..T. VALENTINE. 


HE Christian Advocate and Journal of 
August 23d contains an article, presum- 
ably from the pen of C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
under the above caption, which, while it 
professes to give and take, gives so little 
and takes so much that it may be fairly con- 
sidered an attack along the whole line 
against the common school system. The 
article, like everything from the pen of this 
vigorous writer, is a clear and forcible pre- 
sentation of the subject ; and the fact that it 
is to be understood as an official expression 
of the views of a leading denominational 
paper, gives it additional importance. 
Although the writer deduces from his ar- 
gument eleven general conclusions, we think 
they can, without injustice to his views, be 
reduced to three, as follows: 


1. The state has no right to tax the poor man to 
exalt the rich man’s son. 
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2. The state has no ability to care for our children 
in the midst of their higher studies. 

3. The state has no right to tax church property 
and denominational trust funds. 

The argument from which the first con- 
clusion is drawn, is,directed only against 
schools of advanced’ grade, in support of 
which taxation by the state is designated as 
a species of legalized robbery. Elsewhere the 
writer expresses himself in favor of the pub- 
lic maintenance of common schools of a 
very low order. We quote his views on this 
point very tersely, as follows: 

The common schools come under another princi- 
ple. So far as they are common they touch the rudi- 
ments of knowledge necessary to qualify a man 
for the common duties of life. This knowledge of 
the common branches is necessary to the safety of the 
state, and so the state has a right to provide this in- 
struction, and require the citizen to avail himself of it. 
Beyond these rudiments the right ceases, and taxation 
becomes robbery. 

Here we have two extreme views brought 
into close proximity and relation. Up toa 
certain point, which the writer wholly fails 
to establish or determine, the state is bound 
to provide and maintain elementary schools 
by taxation, and force attendance on the 
same by compulsory laws; but beyond that 
point, should the state attempt to go in the 
same direction, it ceases to be a public 


benefactor and becomes a public robber. 
When does this wonderful transformation 


take place? Is it when instruction ceases to 
be elementary? That point is never reached 
in our American system, even in the most 
advanced institutions of learning ever estab- 
lished and maintained exclusively by the 
state. Had the writer established his point 
where elementary merges into polytechnic 
and professional schools, he would have a 
well-defined and reasonable classification, 
and his proposition would receive universal 
consent; but who ever heard of a proposi- 
tion in this country to establish public 
schools of engineering and mining, or medi- 
cal and law colleges? Such a perversion of 
the use of taxes levied for the maintenance 
- of public schools would indeed justify the 
application of the term ‘‘a species of legal- 
ized robbery,’’ and would alone give con- 
sistency and meaning to the writer’s con- 
clusion that ‘‘ Zhe state has no right to tax 
the poor man to exalt the rich man’s son.”’ 

The true solution of this objection, famil- 
iar to every experienced tax-collector, will 
be found in what we have designated the 
second conclusion reached by the author of 
the article in question, namely, that ‘‘ Zhe 
state has no ability to care for our children in 
the midst of their higher studies.”’ 
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It is when our boys and girls arrive at a 
proselyting age that the state changes from 
a public benefactor to a public robber, and 
filches the money of the poor man to exalt 
the rich man’s son. It is not that the state 
is no longer able to care for their secular, 
and even, to acertain admitted extent, their 
moral education ; but our boy has now got 
to an age when he can begin to exercise 
some independent thought upon questions - 
brought to his attention; and it is the fear 
that he may not have the requisite amount 
of denominational theology crammed into 
him, or that he may get hold of the wrong 
brand, that so alarms the conscience of the 
church. 

Again let the article speak for itself: 

The results of instructions in these State schools 
are sad comments on their tendencies. The young 
men return with fair intellectual culture, generally 
with the average morals of the times, but too fre- 
quently with utter loss of spiritual life, and with the 
foundation of their faith badly shaken or wholly 
shattered. Of a large number of students sent 
through a series of years to a State University from 
Methodist families, less than ten per cent. of them 
were returned to Methodism fit for the uses of the 
Church. It may be said that that is not necessarily 
an evil; but we answer that to us it is an evil, and 
an immeasurable evil. 

It is not the fear that the state has not the 
ability to care for the intellectual culture of 
our sons and daughters; it is not the fear 
even that their moral education will be ne- 
glected; but it is the danger that they will 
not return fit for the’ wses of a particular 
church, that makes it to ws (them) such an 
immeasurable evil. 


Elsewhere the writer says: 


Observation suggests another point, obscure, but 
vital. It is the necessity of a careful control of the 


| natural science departments of a college in the interest 


of Christianity. Treason in the physical laboratory 
may neutralize the influence of a Christian manage- 
ment. A skeptic or infidel in the chemical laboratory 
may damn more young men than a pious faculty and 
a sanctified board of trustees can save. 

More wretched bigotry than this we have 
seldom heard; but when coming from a 
doctor of divinity and responsible editor of 
an influential church paper, it is a cowardly 
defense of Christianity and an insult to the 
cause of education. 

How does the author of the above quo- 
tation propose to control the natural science 
department of a college in the interests of 
Christianity, except by a perversion or at 
least a suppression of the truth in order to 
make science square—not with Christianity, 
for truth can never be discrepant with itself 
—but with zs particular notions of Chris- 
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tianity. Did he ever see a skeptic or an 
infidel in a chemical laboratory teaching his 
own peculiar views of religion? We think 
not. What he wants kept out of the chem- 
ical laboratory is the chemist—the instructor 
who will teach pure scientific truth for its 
own sake, and bring his pupils in sympathy 
with nature and nature’s laws, without re- 
gard to the ‘‘pious faculty and sanctified 
board of trustees ;’? and what he would put 
in his place is the professor who will make 
science a secondary consideration ;—one 
who is ever ready with manacles to shackle 
free thought even on scientific subjects, when 
he conceives some favorite theological tenet 
is in danger ;—one who sees nothing in the 
law of elective affinity but a figure and type 
of Christian love, and nothing in the chem- 
ical union of ternary compounds but an illus- 
tration of the incomprehensible mystery of 
the trinity. We have no objection to inter- 
pose against any system of religious belief ; 
but the objection lies against controling any 
department of science in the interest of that 
belief. 

The third conclusion the writer reaches, 
is that church property and endowment 
funds of a church, held for purposes of edu- 
cation, should be exempt from taxation. by 
the state. He says: 

While the state has no right to tax for the main- 
tenance of universities and colleges, it is also pre- 
vented by honor from violating its contract with col- 
leges created by benevolence, in the charter of which 
the state has virtually said, “ These funds shall be 
kept for the object you seek to establish.” To tax 
these funds is to violate a trust. 

This seems to be a very fair statement of 
a fair proposition, but it is a clear case of 
petitio principit. It assumes that the state 
has made a contract, actual or virtual, with 
the custodians of trust funds; not to tax 
them ; but it is very clear that such a con- 
tract could only exist by virtue of positive 
law. 

In the absence, therefore, of a statute 
exempting church property from taxation, 
there can rest upon the state no obligation 
to a contract such as is contemplated; and 
even where such laws do exist, if they are 
wrong, it becomes the duty of the legislature 
to repeal them without delay. 

That such laws ave wrong, we think will 
appear from the very relation subsisting in 
this country between the Church and the 
State, or rather betweenthe co-ordinate and 
independent church denominations and the 
State. 

The theory of our government is to guar- 
antee perfect freedom ‘Of religious thought 
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and practice to every citizen ; and this can 
be effected only by withholding all grants 
and subsidies and all legislative aid whatso- 
ever from denominational bodies, and thus 
preserving the equality and independence 
of all. One of the greatest abuses of power 
ever known in the history, of England, arose 
from the authority granted by Parliament to 
ecclesiastical bodies of holding landed prop- 
erty by statute of mortmain ; and we in this 
country are fast repeating the history of 
these abuses. 

In 1850 the total valuation of property held 
and owned by churches in the United States 
was $87,328,000 ; in 1860 it was $171,397,- 
000, and ten years later, in 1870, ithad grown 
to the enormous sum of $354,483,000. It is 
plain to be seen that should this rate of in- 
crease be maintained, it will not be long be- 
fore a large proportion of the property of the 
country will be held for ecclesiastical uses ; 
and should it be withdrawn from public 
taxation, the burden upon private individu- 
als will be thereby so much increased ; but 


.a far worse result will be that a few of the 


leading denominational bodies — among 
which the one represented by the writer of 
the article under review occupies the front 
rank—would begin to manifest the arrogance 
of wealth and usurp the powers of the State. 
It is not difficult to see in the very article in 
question a move in that direction. It isa 
blow aimed from a high source of power, 
and with no’ feeble arm, at our secular 
school system ; secular only because free, 
which is the strongest bulwark of the per- 
petuity of the freedom of our institutions. 
Reading, Pa. 


—— 





BEGINNING WITH THE LOG. 


BOY stood in his father’s door-yard 
one day, looking at a pile of wood that 


was lying there, uncut. Some of it con- 
sisted of the trunks of large trees, and some 
of sapling and branches. The boy had 
seen a man chopping one of the logs, and 
had noticed how fast he did it. He thought 
it would be a fine thing if he had such 
strength. He thought how his companions 
would envy him, and how his father would 
boast of him. He resolved to cut a 
large log into short pieces, that very morn- 
ing. So he chose the trunk of a large hick- 
ory, and began tochop. After striking a 
good many times, he managed to make a 
small chip fly off. This encouraged him, 
but in a few minutes he found the axe very 
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heavy. 
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He could not strike where hej| The composition, when finished, is a mass 


wanted to, and there was a great knot inthe | of thoughts confusedly brought together. 


log that he could do nothing with. 


He concluded that it was no use to work | 
on-that log any more, and chose another. | 


It was a maple, and was about as large asa 
man’s thigh. He worked at this for some 
time, but with little better success than he 
had before. He then took a stick as large as 
a man’s arm, and, by dint of hard chopping, 


out and he had tostop and rest. 


There is no connection between some of 
them and the subject. The sentences in 
which they are expressed are feeble and ob- 


| scure ; the work is a failure. 


| beginning. 


chose a small stick no larger than his wrist, | 


and, after some time, cut it in two. 


He | 


was very tired; his arms and back ached; | tired of study; they have made little pro- 


he had cut only one stick, and just then he | 


heard the clock in the house strike twelve. 


His morning was gone, and he had ac- | 


complished nothing. 
Many persons who have had few advan- 


tages, enter school resolved to accomplish | 


great things in the way of study. They have 
seen some fine scholar ; they admire his at- 


tainments, and wish to gain a knowledge of | 


those things in which he excels. 
too impatient to take the first steps. 
want to do something that will show. 


They 


They are-| 


Finally, these ambitious students begin 
where they ought to have begun first—at the 
They study the laws of their 
language ; they do not disdain the first prin- 


cut a little way into it, but his strength gave | ciples of arithmetic ; they are content to be- 


Finally, he | 


gin with the alphabet of thought. In due 
time they master these. But the days, per- 
haps the months, have flown. ‘They are 


gress. They began with a log, and ended 
with a sapling. Their morning has been 
spent to little purpose.—Z xchange. 


THE LITTLE STOW-AWAY.* 


A STORY FOR BOYS. 
- Y, ay, sir; they’re smart seamen enough, no 
doubt, them Dalmatians, and reason good, too, 
seein’ they man half the Austrian navy; but they’re 


| not got the seasonin’ of an Englishman, put it how 


So | 


| yer will!” 


they choose some science—astronomy, for in- | 


stance—and begin to study. They soon 
come to some principle which involves a 
knowledge of the higher mathematics. 
They can do no more, and they abandon 
astronomy in despair. 


I was standing on the upper deck of the Austrian 
Lloyd steamer, looking my Iast upon pyramidal Jaffa 


| as it rises up in terrace after terrace of stern gray 
| masonry against the lustrous evening sky, with the 


Then they go to work at mathematics. | 


They want to enter advanced classes. With- 
out a thorough knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal rules of arithmetic, they join a class 
who are solving problems in interest. With- 
out a thorough acquaintance with the first 


foam-tipped breakers at its feet. Beside me, with 
his elbow on the hand-rail, and his short pipe between 
his teeth, lounged the stalwart chief-engineer, as 
thorough an Englishman as though he had not spent 
two thirds of his life abroad. He delighted to get 
hold of a listener, who—as he phrased it—* had been 


| about a bit.” 


principles of algebra, they join a class who | 


are somewhat advanced in it. In both 
studies they fail, and give up mathematics 
as they did astronomy. 

Perhaps they want to study intellectual 
philosophy. Their minds are undisciplined, 
they have never tried to carry on a train of 
thought for any definite purposé. 
gin with a class who have been studying for 
some time, and are soon left far behind. 


They be- | 


| that, the pluckiest fellow as ever I seed warn’t a 


“No; they ain’t got an Englishman's seasonin’,” 
he continues, pursuing his criticism of Dalmatian 
seamen ; “ and what’s more, they ain’t got an Eng- 
lishman’s pluck neither, not when it comes to a real 
scrape.” 

“Can no one but an Englishman have any pluck, 


| then ?” asked I, laughing. 
ghing 


“ Well, I won’t just go for to say that ; o’ course a 


| man as is a man ‘ull have pluck in him all the world 


over. I’ve seed a Frencher tackle a shark to save 


| his messmate; and I’ve seed Rooshan stand to his 


They grow confused and weary in mind, and | 


at length leave thé class. 
Then they try composition. 


They do} 


not want to write too simply, so they choose | 
a subject that requires a great deal of careful | 


thought, and begin towrite. They do not 
think long enough to gain a clear idea of 
their subject and of what they want to say 


about it. They have not an accurate knowl- Tom Thumb, only witha spirit of his own as ud ha’ 


edge of the structure of their language. 


gun arter every man in the battery, barrin’ himself, 
had been blowed all to smash. But, if yer come to 


man at all!” 

‘¢ What was he then? a woman ?” 

“No, nor that neither; though, mark ye, I don’t 
go for to say as how women ain’t got pluck enough 
too—some on ’em at least. My old ’ooman, now, 
saved me once from a lubber of a Portigee as 
was just a-goin’ to stick a knife into me, when she 
cracked his nut with a handspike. (You can hear 
her spin the yarn yourself, if you likes to pay us a 
visit when we get to Constantinople.) But this un 
as I’m a talkin’ on was a little lad not much bigger’n 


*From Butler’s Literary Selections, No. 2. 
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blowed up a man-o’-war a’most. Would ye like to 
hear about it?” 

I eagerly assented; and the narrator, knocking the 


ashes out of his pipe, folds his brawny arms upon the 


top of the rail and commences as follows: 

«?Bout three years ago, afore I got this berth as 
I’m in now I was second-engineer aboard a Liverpool 
steamer, bound for New York, There’d been a lot 
of extra cargo sent down just at the last minute, and 
we'd had no end of a joba stowin’ it away and that ran 
us late o’ startin’; so that altogether, you may think 
the cap’n warn’t in the sweetest temper in the world, 
nor the mate neither; as for the chief-engineer, he 
was an easy-goin’ sort of a chap as nothing on earth 
could put out. But on the mornin’ of the third 
day out from Liverpool, he cum down to me in a 
precious hurry, lookin’ as if somethin’. had put him 
out pretty considerably. 

““« Tom,’ says he, ‘what d’ye think? Blest if we 
ain’t found a stow-away.’ (That’s the name, you 
know, sir, as we gives to chaps as hides theirselves 
aboard outward-bound vessels, and gets carried out 
unbeknown to everybody.) 

«“¢ The dickens you have?’ says I. 
and where did yer find him ?’ 

“¢ Well. we found him stowed away among the 
casks for’ard ; and ten to one we’d never ha’ twigged 
him at all, if the skipper’s dog hadn’t sniffed him out 
and*begun barkin’. Sich a little mite as he is, too! 
I could ha’ most put him in my baccy-pouch, poor 
little beggar ! but he looks to be a good plucked un 
for all that.’ 

“ T didn’t wait to hear no more, but up on deck 
like a sky-rocket ; and there I did see a sight and no 
mistake. Every man-Jack o’ the crew, and what 


‘Who is he 


few passengers we had aboard, was all in a ring on 
the fo’c’stle, and in the middle was the fust-mate, 


lookin’ as black as thunder. Right in front of him 
lookin’ a reg’lar mite among them big fellers, was a 
little bit o’ a lad not ten year old—ragged as a scare- 
crow, but with bright, curly hair, and a bonnie little 
face o’ his own, if it hadn’t been so woful thin and 
pale, 

“ But, bless yer soul! to see the way that ar little 
chap held his head up, and looked about him, you’d 
ha’ thought the whole ship belonged to him. The 
‘ mate was a great hulkin’ black-bearded feller with a 
with a look that ’ud ha’ frightened a horse, and a 
voice fit to make one jump through a key-hole; but 
the young un warn’t a bit afeard—he stood straight 
up, and looked him full in the face with them bright, 
clear eyes ’o his’n, for all the world as if he was 
Prince Halferd himself. Folk did say arterwards’’— 
lowering his voice to a whisper—“ as how he comed 
0’ better blood nor what he seemed ; and for my part 
I’m rayther o’ that way o’ thinkin’ myself; for I 
never yet seed a common street-Harab—as they calls 
them now—carry it off like him. You might ha’ 
heerd a pin drop, as the mate spoke. 

“Well, you young whelp,’ says he in his grimmest 
voice, ‘what’s brought you here ?’ 

“«Tt was my step-father as done it,’ says the boy 
in a weak little voice, but as steady as could be. 
‘ Father’s dead and mother’s married again, and my 
new father says as how he wont have no brats about 
eatin’ up his wages; and he stowed me away when 
nobody warn’t lookin’, and guv me some grub to 
keep me goin’ for a day or two till I got to sea, He 
says I’m to go to Aunt Jane, at Halifax; and here’s 
her address,’ And with that, he slips his hand into 
the breast of his shirt and out with a scrap o’ paper, 
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awful dirty and crumpled up, but with the address 
on it right enough. 

. © We all believed every word on’t, even without 
the paper ; for his look, and his voice, and the way 
he spoke, was enough to show that there warn’t a 
ha’porth o’ lyin’ in his whole skin. But the mate 
didn’t seem to swallow the yarn at all; he only 
shrugged his shoulders with a kind o’ grin, as much 
to say, ‘I’m too old a bird to be caught by that kind 
o’ chaff;’ and then he says to him, ‘ Look here, my 
lad; that’s all very fine, but it won’t do here— some 
o’ these meno’ mine are in the secret, and I mean 
to have it out of ’em. Now, you just point out 
the man as stowed you away and fed you, this very 
minute; if you doap’t, it’ll be the worse for you!’ 

“The boy looked up in his bright fearless way (it 
did my heart good to look at him, the brave little 
chap!) and says, quietly, ‘I’ve told you the truth; I 
ain’t got no more to say.’ 

‘‘ The mate says, nothin’, but looks at him for a 
minute as if he’d see clean through him; and then 
he faced round to the men, lookin’ blacker than ever. 
‘ Reeve a rope to the yard!’ he sings out, loud enough 
to raise the dead ; ‘ smart now!’ 

** The men all looked at each other, as much as to 
say, ‘What on earth’s a-comin’ now?’ But aboard 
ship, o’ course, when you’re told to do a thing, you’ve 
got to do it: so the rope was rove in a jiffy. 

*< ‘Now, my lad,’ says the mate in a hard, square 
kind o’ voice, that made every word seem like fittin’ 
a stone into a wall, ‘you see that ’ere rope? Well, 
I’ll give you ten minutes to confess; and if you don’t 
tell the truth afore the time’s up, I’ll hang you like a 
dog ! 

“ The crew all stared at one another as if they 
couldn’t believe their ears, (I didn’t believe mine, I 
can tell ye,) and then a low growl went among ’em, 
like a wild beast awakin’ out af a nap. 

‘¢ «Silence there!’ shouts the mate in a voice like 
the roar of a nor’easter. ‘ Stand by to run for’ard !’ 
as he held the noose ready to put it round: the boy’s 
neck. The little feller never flinched a bit; but there 
was some among the sailors (big strong chaps as 
could ha’ felled an ox) as shook like leaves in the 
wind. As for me, I bethought myself o’ my little 
curly-haired lad at home, and how it ’ud be if any 
one was to go for to hang him; and at the very thought 
on’t I tingled all over, and my fingers clinched their- 
selves as if they was a-grippin’ somebody’s throat. I 
clutched hold o’ a handspike, and held it behind my 
back all ready. 

“«Tom,’ whispered the chief engineer to me, 
‘ d’ye think he really means to do it ?’ 

*©¢T don’t know,’ says I, through my teeth; ‘but if 
he does, he shall go first if I swings for it.’ 

“ T’ve been in many an ugly scrape in my time, but 
I never felt ’arf as bad as I did then. Every minute 
seemed as long as a dozen; and the tick o’ the mate’s 
watch, reg’lar, pricked-my ears like a pin. The men 
were very quiet, but there was a precious ugly look 
on some o’ their faces: and I noticed that three or 
four on ’em kep’ edgin’ for’ard to where the mate 
was, in a way that meant mischief. As for me, I’d 
made up my mind that if he did go for to hang the 
poor little chap, I’d kill him on the spot and take my 
chance. 

“« Eight minutes,’ says the mate, his great deep 
voice breakin’ in upon the silence like the toll o’ a 
funeral bell. ‘If you’ve got anything to confess, my 
lad, you’d best out with it, for yer time’s nearly up.’ 

*¢¢ ]’ve told you the truth,’ answers the boy, very 
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pale, but as firm as ever, 
please ?” 

“« The mate nodded ; and down goes the poor little 
chap on his knees and puts up his poor little hands to 
pray. I couldn’t make out what he said (fact, my head 
was in sicha whirl that I’d hardly ha’ knowed my own 
name,) but I’ll be bound God heard it, every word 
Then he ups on his feet again, and puts his hands 
behind him, and says to the mate quite quietly, ‘I’m 
ready !’ 

“And then, sir, the mate’s hard grim face broke up 
all to once, like I’ve seed the ice in the Baltic. He 
snatched up the boy in his arms, and kissed him, and 
burst out a-cryin’ like a child; and I think there 
warn’t one of us as didn’t do the same. I know I 
did for one. 

“« God bless you, my boy!’ says he,smoothin’ the 
child’s hair with his great hard hand. ‘ You’re a 
true Englishman, every inch of you: you wouldn’t 
tell a lie to save your life! Well, if so be as yer 
father’s cast yer off, I’ll be yer father from this day 
forth ; and if I ever forget you, then may God forget 
me!’ 

“And he kep’ his word, too. When we got to 
Halifax, he found out the little un’s aunt, and gev’ 
her a lump o’ money to make him comfortable ; and 
now he goes to see the youngster every voyage as 
reg’lar as can be; and to see the pair on ’em to- 
gether—the little chap so fond of him and not bearin’ 
him a bit o’ grudge—it’s "bout as pretty a sight as 
ever I seed. And now, sir, axin’ yer parding, it’s 
time ‘for me to be goin’ below; so I’ll just wish yer 
good night.” 


‘May I say my prayers, 


— 
— 





OUR HIGHER EDUCATION. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best: * * 
Life is but a means unto an end.” Festus. 


UCH were the sentiments of Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin, ever on the alert for an 
opportunity to benefit his fellow-men and 
promote their welfare, and they prompted 
him to exert himself to establish an institu- 
tion that should give to the youths of the 
province the blessings of a liberal education. | 
His first effort was to organize a Board of | 
twenty-four Trustees to direct the affairs of | 
the proposed college, and raise funds for | 
its endowment and maintenance. In this | 
he was successful, and the first meeting was 
held Nov. 13, 1749. It was succeeded in 
1751 by the erection of a building at Fourth 
and Arch streets, known as the Academy, 
where they taught Latin, English and Math- 
ematics, by Chas. Thompson and his asso- 
ciates. A charter was obtained on July 13, 
1753, and the curriculum soon extended to 
include Logic, Rhetoric, Natural and Moral 
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Philosophy and Greek,with Rev.Wm. Smith 
as Provost. 
The . power of conferring Gegrees was 


‘granted by an amended charter issued June 


16, 1755, from which time the institution 
dates its career as a regularly organized col- 
lege. Its endowments and reputation in- 
creased so rapidly that within two years 
there were 300 pupils, and in 1763 thenum- 
ber had grown to 400, and this in the face 
of a population limited in numberand prop- 
erty and with very inferior means of commu- 
nication. 

This suceess was due chiefly to:the intel- 
ligence, ability and energy of the Professors 
then constituting the faculty, which was or- 
ganized as follows: Provost, Rev. William 
Smith ; Vice Provost, Rev. Dr. Francis Al- 
lison ; Prof. of English and Oratory, Rev. 
Ebenezer Kennersley ; Prof. of Languages, 
Paul Jackson ; of Mathematics, Theophilus 
Grew, who dying in 1759 was succeeded by 
Hugh Williamson. Dr. Shippen began a 
course of lectures on Medicine in 1764, and 
on the 3d of May of the following year a 
Department of Medicine was organized with 
Dr. Morgan at its head. 

The college continued to flourish until the 
declaration of war with England, when it 
declined, and durifig the occupation of Phil- 
adelphia by the British it was entirely sus- 
pended, from June, 1777, (one hundred 
years ago) to Sept., 1778, but was reopened 
after the evacuation. Soon, however,a strong 
partisan spirit manifested itself, and some of 
the Trustees and Professors who had sworn 
allegiance to King George III., becoming 
Tories, the Assembly was led to interfere, 
and ir September, 1779, an act was passed ° 
abrogeting the charter and removing the 
Trustees and Officers. It was then taken 
possession of by the Legislature and called 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Under the new régime it so languished 
that it was soon restored to its original pos- 
sessors, the Trustees, only fourteen of whom 
were left out of the twenty-four ; and of the 
founders, Dr. Franklin alone survived. The 
State, however, retained a voicein the man- 
agement, and by resorting to vigorous mea- 
sures the institution was kept alive, but did 
not prosper, for its income was derived 
chiefly from confiscated estates, and public 
attention was absorbed in repairing the evils 
of a long war, and in establishing a govern- 
ment for the country. 

A law school was organized in March, 
1800, and the building erected fora residence 
for the President of the United States, at 
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Ninth and Chestnut streets, at a cost of 
$100,000, was purchased by the Trustees for 
$41,650, and the University removed thither 
in the spring of 1802. From this date it 
‘¢ dragged its slow length along,’’ while grad- 
ually recovering strength, until September, 
1872, when, under the efficient management 
of an interested Board of Trustees and an 
active Provost, new buildings were erected 
on spacious grounds in West Philadelphia, 
one of the most beautiful suburbs of the city. 
These buildings, with the grounds and fix- 
tures, valued at $1,500,000, are among the 
most attractive and appropriate of their kind 
in the country,and are especially designed 
to meet the requirements of a University 
Education in its broadest sense. 

At the time of this removal the entire or- 
ganization was remodeled, new Professors 
and Instructors appointed, the requirements 
for admission raised, and very many valuable 
additions made to the libraries and cabinets 
for practical demonstration, the details of 
which can here be only partially given. 

The governing body is composed, as at 
first,of twenty-four Trustees,among whom/are 
found men whose names will bedistinguished 
«a century hence, as are those of the original 
founders at the present time. This honorable 
body is presided over by His Excellency, 
Jno. F. Hartranft, Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia. The Board has organized departments 
for instruction in Arts or Classics, Sciences, 
Medicine, Philosophy, Law and Music, and 
have elected some fifty or sixty professors 
and assistants to fill the chairs of these 
branches. Rev. Charles J. Stillé, LL. D., 
is the Provost of the University, and Rev. 
Charles P. Krauth, D.D., LL. D., is the 
Vice-Provost. Among the professors there 
are a number of gentlemen who are widely 
known both in this country and abroad as 
scholars and experts in their several depart- 
ments. 

The aims of the several departments may 
be briefly stated as follows : A 

The Department of Arts is designed mainly to give 
that comprehensive and liberal culture, and to secure 
that mental training and discipline which was until 
recent years the sole aim of the best known Amer- 
ican colleges. 

The Towne Scientific School, while not neglecting 
the general liberal education of the student, aims 
chiefly to teach him the principles of natural and 
physical science with their application to the arts of 
life. For this purpose it is subdivided into six courses 
of study, viz,: 

I. Chemistry and Mineralogy, under Dr. F. A. 
Genth, State Chemist. 


2. Geology and Mining, under Prof. I. P. Lesley, 
State Geologist. 
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3. Civil Engineering, under Prof. L. ‘M. Haupt, 
in charge of the Geodesic Survey of the State. 

4. Mechanical Engineering, under Prof. Wm. D. 
Marks, Ph. D., ( Yale.) 

5. Architecture, under 
Architect. 

6. A General Course. 

In all the above courses the work is so arranged as 
to furnish frequent opportunities to the students to 
operate in the chemical and physical laboratories, 
workshops or in field practice, as well as to visit the 
shops and important public works in the vicinity. 

For the Department of Medicine. the Trustees have 
erected on Thirty-sixth street, south of Locust, a hall 
of very large dimensions, which has been arranged 
for the convenient accommodation and instruction of 
students in accordance fwith plans based upon long 
experience here. It is fully provi ded with all the 
approved means of research and investigation. Ad- 
joining this building a large “University Hospital has 
been erected, which is placed in charge of the Medi- 
cal Faculty. This Hospital is, of course, an invalu- 
able means of clinical instruction. The Medical 
Hall and the Hospital are now completed, and med- 
| ical instruction is given to the students in both of 
them. 

The Department of Law has been recently reorgan- 
ized with a view of enlarging its aims and rendering 
more systematic the instruction given by it. 

Besides the Lectures of the Professors in the De- 
partments of Medicine and Law, lectures on the fol- 
lowing subjects are given tothe students in the De- 
partment of Arts and the Towne Scientific School, 
viz..— 

On the International Law and American History, 
by Provost Stillé. 

On Systems of Intellectual Philosophy, by Vice- 
Provost Krauth. 

On Social Science and National Economy, and on 
the History of Civil Law, by Professor Thompson. 

On English Philology, by Professor McElroy. 

On Physics and Astronomical Physics, by Profes- 
sor Barker. 

On Inorganic and Organic Chemistry, by Profes- 
sor Sadtler. j 

On Mineralogy, by Professor Genth. 

On Geology, by Professor Lesley. 

On Engineering and Contracts, by Prof. Haupt. 

On Metallurgy and Applied Chemistry, by Profes- 
‘sor Koenig. 

On French Literature, by Professor Bregy. 

Lectures on the Science of Music are delivered 
twice a week by Professor Clark to such persons, 
members of the University and others, male or female, 
as may desire systematic instruction on this subject. 
This instruction will include Harmony, Counterpoint, 
and Composition, with as much of the history of mu- 
sic as may be necessary to illustrate these subjects, 

The Degree of Bachelor of Music will be conferred 
on those who attend two courses of lectures and pass 
satisfactory periodical and final examinations thereon. 
The other degrees conferred are those of B. A.; 
B.S.; M. D.; Ph. D:; LL. B.; M. S.;and A. M. 


To extend the benefits of the University 
it was recently decided by the Trustees to 
admit women to all the privileges of the un- 
dergraduates in the Departments of Arts and 
Sciences, so that it may with truth be said 
that this venerable institution, having shaken 


Prof. T. W. Richards, 
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off her lethargy and renewed her youth, is 
now prepared to do her whole duty to the 
community. to her benefactors and patrons, 
and to sustain the exalted reputation be- 
queathed her by her illustrious founder, Dr. 
Franklin. 

The present force of 52 professors and as- 
sistants, with 922 students, is but an earnest 
of the work to follow. These are distributed 
to the Departments of Arts 12 professors, 
Science 14, Medicine 11, Medicine (Auxil- 
iary Faculty) 5, Medicine (Hospital) 11, 
Law 5, Comparative Philology 1, Music 1, 
Emeritus Professors 2,—-making in all sixty- 
two, of whom nineteen give instruction in 
more than one department. The Depart- 
ment of Arts has one lecturer and instructor, 
that of Science has five. There are three 
teachers in the Charity Schools. In the De- 
partment of Arts there are 131 students, Sci- 
ence 105, Medicine 467, Medicine (Auxiliary) 
127, Law g1,and Charity (English) Schools 
101,—making a total of 922 students. 

Thus the University begins the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth year of her existence, 
and speeds on towards the goal of her am- 
bition, a higher life and more extended use- 
fulness. 


HOW TO KEEP BOYS AT HOME. 


ce 

| in the evening,’’ said a mother in my 
hearing last night ; and the sigh and look of 
distress which accompanied her words told 
plainly that her heart was deeply pained by 
their oft-repeated absence, as she watched 
their retreating footsteps with a troubled 
countenance, and knew not what might be 
the company they sought, nor what evil in- 
fluence might be thrown around them. They 
were industrious boys of sixteen and eighteen, 
just beginning to fancy they were too large 
and too old to be subject to parental authority. 
They were not vicious or idle, but worked 
with a willing hand through the day, doing 
the work of men; but when evening came 
they sought pleasure abroad, unmindful of 
a father’s advice or a mother’s entreaty. I 
glanced around their home, a comfortable, 
farmer-like dwelling, where all the wants of 
of the physical nature were well supplied, 
but, as is often the case, the*food for the 
mind was less abundant. A few school- 
books, which the boys had never learned to 
love, a Bible, and a hymn-book, constituted 
the family library ; and I was not surprised 
that they should leave the circle at home, 
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and seek the cheerful throng that was loung- 
ing at the store, or join the vulgar mirth and 
profane jests that went around the boister- 
ous group. A few dollars judiciously ex- 
pended in books and engravings suitable for 
young children, will do much to awaken a 
love of home; and I venture to assert, there 
is nothing which will have a stronger influ- 
ence in keeping ‘‘ those boys’’ quietly at 
home, than to cultivate a taste for reading, ° 
Begin early. Read to them before they can 
read tor themselves ; explain what youread, 
and encourage them to converse with you 
about it. ‘Teach them to observe the com- 
mon phenomena of nature, and to study into 
the causes which produce the effects they 
see. A mother may do this herself without 
being a philosopher. She may awaken their 
curiosity upon the various objects around 
them, and direct them where this curiosity 
may be gratified; place within their reach 
useful and instructive books, and show by 
example as well as by precept that she ap- 
preciates them; and the pleasures of home 
will be purer and sweeter to every member 
of the family, and the children will seldom 
have occasion to seek evening amusements 
away from the charmed circle of home. It 
has been truthfully said, ‘‘a good book is 
the best of company,’’ and the earlier we 
introduce our children into the society of 





WISH you boys loved to stay at home | 


good books, the greater will be the benefit 
derived from them; and the stronger will 
| be their attachment to the social circle 
| around the evening fires, and there will be 
| less danger of their seeking diversion in the 

society of the idle and vicious. Butif you 
| neglect to make home happy, and to furnish 
| entertainment for the intellect, be assured 
| that the restless desire of the human mind 
for ‘‘some new thing,’’ will frequently at- 
tract ‘“‘those boys,’’ and girls, too, away 
from home in search of amusement. 


-_ 





THE MICROSCOPE IN SCHOOL 
GOVERNMENT. 


MRS. M. B. GOODWIN. 


HE school at Maple Grove had been 
called to order. Every scholar was in 

his place, and for once there was not a 
whisper heard ; whispering had, from time 
immemorial, been the bane of Maple Grove 
| School. ‘Teacher after teacher had tried to 
conquer the habit, and with the advent of 
every new one, the dunce-block and birchen 
rod had been introduced as a part of the 
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programme—a part, however, that always 
failed to accomplish the desired end ; and, 
up to the present hour, the school really de- 
served the name it bore—the most disorderly 
school in the country. 

The present teacher wasa little pale-faced 
lady, and the older boys chuckled at the 
thought of such a mite of a woman attempt- 
ing to coerce them, and at the morning re- 
cess they met in solemn conclave, and nick- 
named her ‘‘ The Giant.’’ Miss Dean, as it 
happened, overheard the deliberations of the 
irrepressibles, but, instead of being alarmed, 
she was rather amused, especially at the lu- 
dicrousness of the cognomen they had chosen 
for her four feet of stature. 

The morning passed without any unusual 
confusion, considering the perplexing na- 
turé of the first day’s duties; and now, as I 
said, a hush had fallen on every, scholar— 
every mouth was agape with wonder, and 
every eye fixed on the little woman at the 
desk. Instead of a rod ora ferule, she held 
in Her hand a brass instrument looking for 
all the world like a toy cannon set on end. 
Silently she held it up before the school, 
and silently the scholars gazed, until little 
Johnny Burns could repress his curiosity no 
longer, and in ashrill voice cried out: 
“ School-marm, will it shute ?’’ 

The teacher raised the instrument higher, 
and a smile was perceptible on her face, as 
two or three of the ringleaders of mischief 
popped their heads behind their desks, not 
a doubt being left in their minds that if 
Miss Dean wasn’t strong-bodied, she was, at 
least, strong-minded, and intended to gov- 
ern the school with some new-fangled shoot- 
ing machine instead of the old-fashioned 
good-behavior producers before alluded to. 

‘Did you ever see a microscope before ?”’ 
asked Miss Dean; and four heads popped 
from behind their wooden _breastworks, 
while every voice in the house answered in 
thenegative. ‘‘ Well, I suppose the young 
ladies and gentlemen who sit on those back 
seats have heard of this instrument, and can 
explain its use,” said the teacher, with that 
subtle knowledge of children’s dispositions, 
which leads them to be peculiarly flattered, 
when on reaching the (to them) very mature 
age of ten, or twelve, they are, for the first 
time addressed as ladies and gentlemen. 
There was silence for a moment, and then 
one of the boys hazarded an opinion that 
‘‘ microscopes were made to see stars.”’ 

Miss Dean then explained to the school 
the use of the microscope, and, calling the 
eldest boy forward, showed him, upon a bit 
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of glass, a tiny speck, barely perceptible. 
Placing this under the lens, she bade him 
look and describe what he saw. ‘‘ Why, a 
huge spider, with points and bristles,’’ ex- 
claimed. the boy, in perfect astonishment, 
that so small a speck should be: so trans- 
formed. ‘‘ Not a spider exactly,’’ said the 
teacher, ‘‘ though it does look like it ; that 
is a honey-bee’s sting, and every one of 
those hairy points which show so plainly in 
the glass is charged with poison. Do you 
wonder that the sting of the bee is painful, 
when such a complicated weapon i§ used ?’’ 

Sending this boy to his seat, she called up 
the next eldest. ‘‘ What is that little sack 
that looks like his head? Is that his bag of 
poison ?’’ he asked after a prolonged gaze. 

‘* I expect it is, though outside the micro- 
scope the sting only looks like a little black 
dot on the glass, and you can distinguish 
neither hairy points nor poison bag.’’ One 
by one, she permitted every scholar to look 
through the microscope, and as each one 
was impressed with some new idea, not only 
the bee’s sting, but the habits and formation 
of the bee itself, were very thoroughly dis- 
cussed and investigated. 

Then, placing the microscope back in its 
green and golden box, Miss Dean made the 
following announcement to the school: ‘I 
propose, hereafter, to devote one hour each 
day to the study of insects by the aid of this 
microscope ; but only those who obey the 
rules of the school will be allowed to partic- 
ipate in this study, or look at the wonderful 
construction of insects revealed by its mag- 
nifying power. If a scholar whispers, or 
otherwise disobeys me, he loses the privilege 
for the day of looking through the micro- 
scope ; and I assure you, children, that the 
bee’s sting is not the most interesting object 
that can be found for inspection. Every 
bug and worm, every fiy and miller, the 
feathers of birds and the seed-pods of flow- 
ers, have each and all a private history, and 
forms of beauty unperceived by the naked 
eye and unsuspected save by those who have 
made the microscope their companion in 
numberless rambles through fields and 
groves,”’ 

Do you think Miss Dean had to press 
birchen branches into service in the govern- 
mentof that school? Did any boy have to 
sit on the dunce-block for not studying his 
lesson? No, indeed ; it would be hard work 
for boys to remain dunces, when a mi- 
croscope was one of the incentives to study ; 
but I can assure you that sad havoc was 
made among the winged and creeping in 
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sects, and Miss Dean found herself compelled 
to study ‘* Bug-ology’’ pretty thoroughly. 
That, however, was better than the tired fret- 
fulness experienced by most teachers in their 
attempts to preserve order by the old meth- 
ods. Corporal punishment isa relic of dark 
ages, and scholars would be better, and 
teachers would be happier, if microscopes 
were to usurp the place of whips and dunce- 
blocks in every school.—/our. of Microscopy. 


STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


NO. VIII. 


E cannot end these brief notices of 

some of the principal English writers 
without saying, that while we enjoy in- 
tensely the exquisite works of imagination 
with which they have presented the world, we 
nevertheless look upon the teacher who 
neglects the scientific literature of England 
as very blind to his own interests, to say the 
least. 

Huxley’s ‘‘ Lay Sermons’’ is one of the 
most interesting books we ever read ; and, 
although the subject matter of the volume 
constitutes its greatest claim upon the 


reader, we know of no book written in a 


purer or more graceful English. It is quite 
worth while to read it, if for nothing but as 
an exercise in our noble mother-tongue. 
Tyndall’s ‘Forms of Water’’ and his 
various public scientific addresses are most 
delightful as well as profitable reading, 
which no teacher of culture should neglect. 
Darwin is difficult for the ordinary 
reader ; and to master the thought of even 
the simplest of his works requires so much 
general knowledge, that we hesitate to 
recommend the indiscriminate purchase of 
his scientific treatises. But his ‘‘ Origin of 
Species’? is probably the best to begin 
with. 
* We come lastly to Herbert Spencer, the 
most comprehensive intellect of the century. 
His ‘‘ First Principles,’’ to the reader who 
can follow the thought, is a work that will 
mark an era in the history of his mental de- 
velopment. But it cannot be read hastily, 
and much of it will have to be re-read, and 
that. repeatedly. The student of philos- 
ophy, who has mastered this magnificent 
production, will not need to be urged to 
proceed further in the study of his author. 
We will only say, in conclusion, that any 
one who desires an acquaintance with Mr. 
Spencer’s writings, had better begin with 
the admirable little treatise on Sociology, 
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which constitutes one of Appleton’s “Tn. 
ternational Scientific Series.’ 

If what we have presented to the 
younger teachers of the state in these short 
articles should induce any considerable 
number of them to devote themselves 
more closely than before to the study of 
the richest and most yaried of all modern 
literatures, that of their own language, our 
purpose will have been attained, and that 
fact will be our reward. ‘Those who have 
followed us but partially even, will have 
attained clews which will enable them to 
extend their studies intelligently to an in- 
definite extent in the fascinating realm of 
English literature. 
Note.—With this number, the brief 
series of articles on English literature is 
brought to a close. As was explained in 
the initiatory number, our. sole object in 
writing them was to furnish young teachers 
with some clews in the selection of authors 
for their perusal—a guide in the formation 
of a library. A typographical error has 
here and there escaped notice, especially in 
the short paper on Carlyle, where ‘‘ Bobus 
of Houndsditch ’’ was summarily converted 
into *‘ Bobus Houndsditch,’’ and ‘‘ weak 
people’’ were weakly described as “ such 
people.’’ In the main, however, what we 
have written has been printed correctly, 
and we will conclude by expressing the 
hope that the hasty and necessarily super- 
ficial work which we have thus brought to a 
close, has not proved’ entirely unprofitable 
to those for whose benefit it was under- 


taken. 
<>—____—__ 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


CALIFORNIA LIST. 


IVE éredits deducted for each misspelled word 

of the following list: Until, scholar, very, sepa- 
rate, syllable, grammar, many, surely, even, cities, 
copying, arithmetic, definition, tuition, wherefore, 
merry, California, which, business, annual, water, 
augury, balance, moral. 

For each of the following misspelled, two credits 
deducted ; Misspelled, exhilarate, pursuing, battalion, 
apologize, apparition, preparation, fascinate, miscel- 
laneous, surprising, prejudicial, mimicking, appurte- 
nance, villagers, propagate, vaccinate, ammunition, 
auxiliary, persuade, tyranny, definitive, pinnacle, 
miscalculate, inoculate, turbulent. 

Two credits deducted for each mistake in spelling, 
in contracting, or obviously bad punctuation of the 
following: Can a body pare a pear with a pair of 
scissors The principal explained every principle in 
the operation The messenger arrived at Cincinnati 
at twelve oclock Id as lief go as stay wouldnt you 
Macauley the historian was a Britains essayist. 
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WRITTEN ARITHMETIC.—San Francisco is 37 de- 
grees 38 minutes N. L. What is ifs distance in stat- 
ute miles from the Equator? 2. Find the capacity 
or solidity of a cubical box, each edge of which is 8 
feet 9 inches. Find the surface of the same box. 
3. Divide 4 squate yards, 5 square feet, 75 square 
inches .by 5, and multiply the quotient by 3. 4. 
Bought grain at 13¢ cents per pound and sold it at 
2% cents per pound; what was my gain per cent? 
5. Assuming the great valley of California to be 450 
thiles long and 50 broad, what would be the length 
in miles of the side of a square of equal area? (b) 
What number of farms of 160 acres each would it con- 
tain? 6. If two sections of land for every township, 
of 6 miles square, be given to the State for school 
purposes, and were sold for $1.25 per acre, what 
would be the amount of school. fund from this 
source? 7. Amerchant bought 800 centals of wheat 
at $12 per cental, and sold it immediately at $16 per 
cental, receiving in payment a note due in go days, 
bearing interest at 12 per cent, This note he got dis- 
counted at the Bank of California at the rate of 1% 
per cent. per month. What did he gain? 8. Write 
a business form of promissory note from John Doe to 
Richard Roe, for $150.37 4, at 10 per cent. interest, 
on demand. 9g. Cost of lumber for planking a school 
yard, if it takes 50 planks, each 30 feet long, 36 
inches wide, and 2% inches thick, at $40 per M. 
board measure? 10. Find the difference between 


the square root and the cube root of 9042049, carry-: 


ing decimals to hundredths only. 

GEOGRAPHY.—Traveling due east from San Fran- 
cisco, name, in order, the States, Territories, moun- 
tain ranges and principal rivers you would cross. 
2. Name the five smallest States in the Union, and 
compare their aggregate area with that of California 
3. Why can there be but go deg. of latitude, while 
there are 180 deg. of longitude? 4. Name five 
rivers of South America, five of Europe, and five of 
Asia, 5. What are the physical causes that produce 
the Desert of Sahara? 

READING.—When does the direct address take 
the falling inflection? Give an example. 2. When do 
answers to questions take the rising inflection? Give 
an example. 3. Mark accented syllables in etiquette, 
obligatory, vagaries, aspirant, precedence. 4. What is 
modulation? Name the more common tones of the 
voice. 5. What difference should be made between 
the reading of poetry and the reading of prose? 

THEORY AND PRACTICE.—“ What the child does 
for, and éy himself, educates him.”” Why? 2. State 
three leading directions about school gévernment. 
3. What do you think is the object and aim of all public 
school education? 4. What were the main principles 
of teaching made prominent by Pestalozzi? By 
Freebel ? 5. Explain, as you would to a class, the 
reason why California has no summer rains. 

Worp ANALYysIs.—Analyze ten of the following 
words, giving root, prefixes, suffixes, and literal mean- 
ing: Divide, preventive, prevaricate, sublunary, sur- 
name, resignation, reversible, democracy, superseded, 
improvidence, portable, composition. 2. What suf- 
fixes are used to mean “the person who?” 3. In 
using prefixes from Co, what determines the conson- 
ant joined to the prefix? 4. Write ten derivatives 
from the root found in respect, and define, literally, 
five of them. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC.—Cost of 120 Ibs of sugar 
at 1624 cents per pound. 2. Nember of ounces in 
% of a pound of gald. 4. Cubic inches in a gallon 
of water. 5. Square feet in a rod square. 6. Stat- 





ute miles in a degree, 7. Square inches in a surface 
1¥% inches square, 8. What is 200 per cent. of one- 
half? 9. What is the ratio of one-half to one-third ? 
10. What is the difference between three square feet 
and three feet square? 12. How many imches in a 
meter? 13. How many grams in five dekagrams ? 
14. How many sfjllings in five pounds, eleven shil- 
lings ? 15. How many guards in four bushels? 16. 
How many gills in three gallons? 17. How many 
degrees in three-fourths of the circumference of a five 
cent piece ? 18. How many cubic feet in five cubic 
yards? 19. Change six hours to the decimal of a 
day, 20. What is one-half of two-thirds of three- 
fourths ? 

History.—Principal industry of Colonial Virginia. 
2. The origin and the use of the Cotton Gin, 3. 
Name one of the earliest American printers. 4. 
When and by whom was the electric telegraph intro- 
duced? 5. Who invented the sewing-machine ? 
6. Give location and date of some of the Catholic 
Missions. 7. What did Col. Fremont do? 8. When 
and where was gold discovered? 9. Date of opening 
the Pacific Railroad. to. Political action in connec- 
tion’ with the admission of California into the Union. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—Why does the temper- 
ature decrease as the altitude increases? 2. Why 
does sprinkling the streets cool the atmosphere? 3. 
Why does the common freezing mixture, ice and 
snow, produce cold? 4. What effect has the forma- 
tion of ice and snow upon the temperature? 5. Why 
is a wooden floor colder than a carpeted one? 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.—Explain, as to a 
class, how the hair turns gray by age. 2. Give some 
plain directions about the care of the teeth, showing 
the uses of the first set, or milk teeth. 3. Explain, as 
to a class, the healing of a flesh wound. 4. Show 
the necessity of frequent bathing. 5. Why are milk 
and brown or Graham bread the best diet for children 
from 4 to 15 years of age? 

NATURAL History.—What is the function of a 
leaf? What isa double flower? How do exogens 
grow? 2. What is a cryptogamous plant? Name 
one insect injurious to the grape, the wheat plant, 
or the silk worm. 3. Name any insect destructive to 
orchards, and give the natural history of the same. 
4. Give the natural history of the gopher. 5. Also 
of the ground squirrel, and mode of extermination. 

CONSTITUTION AND SCHOOL LAw.—Who is com- 
mander-in-chief of this State? 2. Are lotteries’pro- 
hibited? 3. Have all classes of people the right of 
suffrage? 4. Can a foreign-born citizen become 
President of the U.S.? 5. How may the Constitu- 
tion be amended? 6. Does the law require instruc- 
tion in manners and morals? 7. May beginners 
teach primary classes in cities having graded schools ? 
8. What constitutes a school year? 9. What are 
legal holidays? 10. Are physical exercises obliga- 
tory ? 

DRAWING AND Music.—State some of the reasons 
for making instruction in drawing universal and 
free. 2. Why are the positions for writing and 
drawing not the same? 3. State two good black- 
board exercises in drawing. 4. Dictate directions 
for drawing a square, its diagonals and diameters. 
5. Draw simple, symmetrical curves, concave to a 
vertical axis. 6. Name some of the advantages of 
instruction in music in public schools. 7.. Does cor- 
rect training of the singing voice promote good read- 
ing? If so, how? 8. Describe the varieties of 
pitch. 9, Write the scale, using different varieties 
of notes, 10. Name the corresponding rests. 
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E findin La Reforma, Madrid, Spain, 

a very able discourse on Horace 

Mann, delivered by the French professor 

and author, Laboulaye, before the “ Frank- 

lin’’ Society. We hope to have it translated 
and to publish it in Zhe Journal. 


Pror. C. L. EHRENFELD, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, was honored 
with the title of Ph. D., Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, by the Board and Faculty of Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, at the re- 
cent commencement of that institution. It 
is an honor well bestowed. 


IN giving a list of the scholars’ work se- 
lected by the French Commissioners to the 
Centennial Exposition and published in 
book form at. Paris, we inadvertently made 
an omission which does injustice to one of 
our Normal Schools. It was that of an es- 
say entitled, ‘‘ Lessons on ‘Things,’’ by 
‘Ella M.,’’ Millersville, Pennsylvania. 
The translation fills nearly five pages of the 
French book. 


ELEVEN young ladies recently graduated 
from the Kindergarten Normal class, con- 
ducted by Miss Burritt, at the Friends’ 
School House, Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. All graduates of Normal 
schools should be made acquainted with the 
worth of Kindergarten culture ; not so much 
with reference to their conducting Kinder- 
gartens as to giving. them a knowledge of 
child-nature, and how to adapt instruction 
to it. Which of our Normal schools will 
lead the way in this matter? 


THE Faculty of the State Normal School 
at Bloomsburg has been almost entirely re- 
constructed. Rev. D. J. Waller, Jr., has 
assumed the duties of Principal, in place of 
Dr. Griswold, and nearly all the professors’ 
chairs are filled by new men. But notwith- 
standing the fact that these changes are apt 
in themselves to be damaging to the in- 
terests of a school, we are pleased to learn 
that the fall term of the school has opened 
well. The new. Faculty have assumed a re- 





sponsibility that will demand not only all 
their ability, but an unusual degree of de- 
votion to their work. 


Many in all parts of the State will concur 
in the following from the Columbia Repudb- 
lican: 

Deputy State Superintendent Houck is an efficient 
member of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
ticn. He is an industrious worker, and his genial 
nature and fine abilities make him and his work 
popular. By the aid of such men this department is 
doing a noble work in the interests of education. 
These men are indeed erecting for themselves “a 
monument more enduring than brass.” 


County SUPERINTENDENT La Ross, of 
Dauphin, is again at work pushing subscrip- 
tions to Zhe Journal. His was the banner 
county last year, and the prospect is that it 
will hold its place for some timeto come. We 
do not want the name of a single director or 
teacher on our list who does not receive full 
value for his money, and we are glad that 
the school men of Dauphin think so highly 
of our efforts in their behalf. It gives us 
pleasure to add, also, that they are begin- 
ning to appreciate properly the hard work 
done by their Superintendent. 


THE following notice appears in the pro- 
ceedings of the’ Allegheny Teachers’ Insti- 
tute. We hope that Prof. Sensenig may be 
able to attend all the teachers’ meetings in 
his section of the State, and receive a gold- 
headed cane at every one of them: 

After the association adjourned a most pleasant 
affair took place, in which Prof. Sensenig, of the 
Indiana Normal School, got completely caned. A 
number of his former students conceived the idea and 
carried it into effect by presenting him with a beau- 
tiful gold-headed cane, Mr. Morrow making the 
presentation speech, which was very neatly responded 
to by the Professor himself. Messrs. Phillips, Gross, 
Dickson and others made remarks, all of which were 
very complimentary to Professor Sensenig. 


THE well-known house of Hachette & Co., 
Paris, is about to publish a work entitled 
‘¢A Dictionary of Pedagogy and Primary 
Instruction.’’ It will embrace five parts, as 
follows: 1. General or Theoretical Peda- 
gogy; 2. Special or Practical Pedagogy ; 
3. The History of Pedagogy; 4. School 
Legislation and Statistics; 5. Pedagogical 
Bibliography. The plan of the work, as 
will be seen by this arrangement, is very 
different from that of Kiddle and Schem’s 
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Cyclopedia of Education. Like that it will 
consist of a single. volume, and be many 
times less expensive than Schmidt’s great 
German work. 

The preparation of the work is in the 
hands of M. Buisson, assisted by a large 
number of gentlemen specially familiar with 
the several subjects or departments assigned 
them. As to M. Buisson himself, there is 
probably no ‘one in France better qualified 
for such a task. 


THE University of Pennsylvania, of 
which we insert a sketch in another column, 
has heretofore been so much of a Phila- 
delphia institution that it has not attracted 
that attention throughout the State and the 
country which its importance deserves. In 
buildings, equipment, endowment, breadth 
of ground covered, and teaching force, it is 
one of the strongest institutions of the kind 
in the country. That it has not in the past 
filled the public eye like Yale or Harvard 
or even like Princeton and Columbia, is 
very much the fault of its trustees and faculty, 
who have in too great a degree /ocalized it. 
They now propose, we are glad to say, to 
adopt a more liberal policy ; and we prom- 
ise the aid of Zhe Journa/in making known 
to the friends of education, at least in our 
own State, the merits of this old and strong 
University. Its growth within the last few 
years has been very rapid, and we see noth- 
ing in the way of its taking rank with the 
best institutions of its class in the country. 


WE note among reports of institutes al- 
ready held that our old friend, Prof. S. R. 
Thompson, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Nebraska, was on the platform 
as instructor and lecturer for Supt. Curtis, of 


McKean. Of course, good work was done. 
Miss M. L. Sanford, of Swarthmore College, 
has been up to Susquehanna County also a 
second time. Mr. Tilden, the County 
Superintendent, speaks of her work in terms 
of very high commendation. The Lancas- 
ter county teachers also hope to see her 
again in November, her instruction before 
the Institute last season having been very 
satisfactory, such indeed as we could wish 
all teachers in the State might have even 
more frequently than once a year? 


“Honor to whom honor is due.’” Now 
and then the teacher is the party in favor, 
as was the case a few weeks since at Egypt, 
in Lehigh county, when the old pupils of 
Prof. T. G. Bernd, assembled to do honor 
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to their friend and guide of other days. 
Music, speeches, flowers, and a feast of other 
good things, were-features of the occasion. 
The principal address was made by Prof. J. 
H. Dubbs, of Franklit! and Marshall Col- 
lege, Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, Principal of 
Kutztown Normal School, making the open- 
ing prayer. Addresses were also made by 
others, prominent as clergymen, teachers 
and lawyers, all of whom had been former 
pupils of the aged professor. Among the 
gifts were a large Bible, gold spectacles, an 
easy chair, etc. Prof. Bernd is the oldest 
teacher in Lehigh county, having been en- 
gaged in the work during the past forty-one 
years. An occasion of this kind cannot but 
afford rare gratification to one who has 
labored faithfully in the Master’s vineyard. 
All day he has tended the vines, and the 
evening shadows, as they lengthen, find him 
still at his loving toil. 


THE next meeting of the National Teach- 
ers’ Association is quite likely, after all, to 
be held at Philadelphia. The Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly, for September, edited by 
Hon. W. D. Hinkle, the Secretary of the 
Association, who would not write without 
good reasons on such a subject, says : 

The next meeting of the Association will most 
probably be held either in Philadelphia or St..Louis: 
In a vote in the Board of Directors, a majority of 
those present favored St. Louis. As the Association 
was organized in Philadelphia in 1857, and has never 
met a second time in any place, it is hoped that when 
it is twenty-one years old it will return to Philadel- 
phia. Another reason for this is the cordial and 
numerous invitations received from different bodies 
in Philadelphia, and the fact that no invitations were 
received from St. Louis direct. The Association 
met in ‘1871 in St. Louis and was received grandly, 
and therefore, it does not seem to be judicious to re- 
turn so soon to the city without a very pressing invi- 
tation from the city direct. The energetic State 
Superintendent, the Hon. R. D. Shannon, who 
tendered the invitation, no doubt felt sure the Asso- 
ciation would be welcome. We feel, however, that 
it would be pecuniarily best for the Association to 
meet next time in Philadelphia. The Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham has expressed himself as confident that 
1,000 members would be enrolled next year if the 
Association should meet in Philadelphia. In view 
of the crippled condition of the Association as to its 
publication fund, we hope the executive committee 
will decide to go to Philadelphia. Already some of 
those who voted for St. Louis have, for sufficient 
reasons, changed their preferences to Philadelphia. 


Jos. T. VALENTINE, Esq., of Reading, 
presents to the readers of this number of 
The Journal, a strong paper in answer to 
an article which recently appeared in the 
Christian Advocate and Journal from the 
pen of its editor, Rev. C. H. Fowler, D. D. 
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We were, ourselves somewhat surprised to 
see an article of the kind in the editorial 
columns of an organ of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church: achurch that has been fore- 
most in upholding ofr common school sys- 
tem ; and we are pleased to be able to lay 
this reply of Mr. Valentine, who is himself 
a. member of the’ Methodist Church, be 
fore our readers. 

We endorse the whole argument of Mr. 
Valentine, with some exceptions as ta what 
he says in regard to the right of the State 
to tax church property and denominational 
trust funds. The right of the State in this 
kind of taxation may be clear; but we are 
quite disposed to think the Jo/icy of doing 
it is bad. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 


HE editor of the School Bulletin, Syra- 
cuse, New York, was present at the 
meeting of our State Teachers’ Association 
at Erie. In the September number of his 
magazine he speaks in plain words of what 
he saw. As it may do us all.good to takea 
look at: ourselves through the eyes of other 


people, we print below his-article in full : 

- The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association held 
its twenty-fourth annual meeting at Erie, August 7-9. 
We attended it for the special purpose of compar- 


ing it with our own Plattsburgh meeting. What had 
we to learn from our fellow-workers in Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

In the first place the Erie meeting was, like our 
own, a failure in respect to numbers and interest: and 
for the same reason; because it was held in a corner 
of the State. _ We are sorry for them, but glad that 
another proof is offered of the principle in dynamics 
upon which we hereby stake our life, our fortune and 
our sacred honor: viz., that teachers will not go toa 
place they cannot get to. 

In the second place, there are, as in our own asso- 
ciation, a half-dozen men who do the talking. The 
Pennsylvania Sanford, always ready to speak, to 
move, to second, to amend, and to quote from past 
experience, is President Hayes, of Washington and 
Jefferson College. We remember him as being an 
active fish at the Detroit meeting of the National As- 
sociation, but here he flops around with the easy 
grace of a whale among minnows. The funny man 
is F. A. Allen, once more principal of the Mansfield 
State Normal School. Faces instinctively broaden 
when he rises. Withal, his remarks are pithy and 
practical, as well as broadly put. Supt. Shaub has 
considerable to say, too. He looks very much like 
H. F. Lawrence, of Ogdensburgh, but has a firm-set 
mouth and is openly pugnacious. Supt. Jones, of 
Erie, is as erratic in his use of metaphors, and 
especially in his reliance upon the hiatus, as Dr. 
Hoose himself. Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, be- 
trayed no overwhelming enthusiasm in debate, but 
was in his element at a private meeting of leading 
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educators on Wednesday evening, where the funda- 
mental principles of childhood development were 
discussed with great freedom. 

Supt. Wickersham is of course the final authority. 
He is formal in manner, precise in language, and 
looks more like Dr. Pratt than any other of our 
New York officials. . In some remarks he made‘at 
the close of one of the discussions, we thought we 
caught one clue to his popularity. The question 
had been upon the relation of high schools to col- 
leges. It had been stated that Pennsylvania was 
in the rear; that in proportion to population she 
had not one-third as many students preparing for 
college as Michigan; that she had no first-class 
college; that boys really fitted for college always 
went out of the State, to Yale or Harvard; and 
that it was difficult to maintain in preparatory 
schools a standard of scholarship high enough to 
enter those colleges, because the local colleges stood 
ready to take students witha year or two less of 
preparation. All this was repeated by the president 
of the association from his address of the previous 
day, the facts having been carefully culled from sta- 
tistics, and bearing the impress of disagreeable but 
inevitable truth. 

Dr. Wickersham seized the opportunity to proclaim 
that as many students came into Pennsylvania col- 
leges from other States as went out of Pennsylvania 
to attend colleges in other States; that as many 
students went to college in proportion to its popula- 
tion as in Michigan; and that as to relative fame, 
not Yale or Harvard or any other college could show 
among its graduates a greater proportion of distin: 
guished men than the colleges of Pennsylvania- 
‘Why at Philadelphia I stood hundreds of times 
before the roll of honor of Washington and Jefferson 
College,” said he, bowing low to President Hayes, 
‘¢and saw thousands of Pennsylvanians gazing upon 
it in mute astonishment.” Etc. etc. In point of 
argument, of course all this had little weight beside 
the careful numerical estimates of President Maris. 
But it takes with a crowd of Pennsylvanians, 
Who was it that said we like even insincere flattery, 
because it at least shows that the flatterer is anxious 
for our good-will ? 

Of courst Dr. Wickersham himself is not to be 
judged by these remarks, which merely proved that 
he knew his audience. In his valuable reports upon 
the Centennial Exhibition, he has shown ability to 
discern and courage to proclaim several features in 
which our school systems and the results of our 
school systems are far below. those of benighted 
Europe. Dr. Wickersham has been longest in office 
of all the present State Superintendents, and Penn- 
sylvania is to be envied in no feature of her school 
system so much as in a permanent, efficient, respected 
chief. 

The New York visitor is surprised at the prom- 
inence of women among the speakers at this associa- 
tion. In our State we seldom get beyond an elocu- 
tionist or two and an honorary vice-president, but 
here the lady teachers really debate. Miss Patridge, 
of Philadelphia, a pleasant-voiced speaker and an 
earnest advocate of physical culture, seemed in place, 
as she is a semi-professional public speaker. But it 
was odd to see Miss Lloyd, a Bucks county teacher, 
take part in a debate on college examinations, and 
when, as vice-president of the association, she was 
called to the chair, and in the midst of an ahimated 
debate and dispute.she made her decisions promptly 
and held to them inflexibly, our gaze wandered down 
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the vista of future years and saw the clerk of the 
U. S. Senate consulting Miss Cushing’s Manual as to 
a difficult point of order. Miss Lloyd deserves con- 
siderable attention, for she is the auther of that ad- 
mirable Literature for Little Folks, which we reviewed 
some time ago (Vol. III., p, 161). She speaks ove 
rotundissimo and repeats the longest motions without 
a slip. 

There is more professional dress among Pennsyl- 
vania teachers than with us. Black broad-cloth, 
stove-pipe hats and round shoulders were almost the 
rule with the older teachers. We hardly know a 
New York principal who can with any regard to the 
use of the word in literature be called a schoo/- 
master ; but we could pick out a half dozen such at 
Erie: men who had held for years a consciously dis- 
tinct position in the community, like the clergyman 
and the village doctor. Supt. Baer says we did not 
seea representative association, the German and 
Quaker element being wholly wanting. But we saw 
types we have never met in New York. 

We observed that no larger proportion of those 
present registered their: names, than at Plattsburgh. 
One hundred and thirty was all the list showed at 
the end of the second*day. Yet they had an excel- 
lent plan for securing members. An active commit- 
tee, among them one bright young lady, circulated 
blanks among the audience, taking: care that every 
comer had one. 

Heretofore, the association has paid fifty dollars a 
year to an officer called the Ticket Agent, who at- 
tended to excursions, reduced rates on railroads, etc. 
This year the office was abolished, on the plea that it 
was no longer necessary, inasmuch as railroads 
would no longer make any special arrangements ; 
that most of them had regular excursion rates, and 
that they would make no deviation from them to 
members of any association, 

To us, who are so accustomed to get free returns 
through ‘the indefatigable efforts of Dr. Cruikshank 
and Supt. Danforth, this seemed a curious position 
for Pennsylvania railroads to take. We wondered 
whether the difference was in the management of the 
railroads or in the management of the Association. 
¢ In offle respect the Pennsylvania Association is 
more like the Convocation than like our own asso- 
ciation. The order of exercises, the time allotted to 
each debate, and the. general management of each 
session is in the hands, not of the president, but of 
the chairman of the executive committee. The presi- 
dent is thus enabled to give his whole time to the 
presiding, without worrying as to how Icng this shall 
last and what shall come next. We rather like this 
plan, especially where the chairman of the committee 
is so competent and energetic as Supt. Buehrle. 

But the chief advantage which the Pennsylvania 
Association has over ours, is in having fewer sub- 
jects and more debate. Not more than two papers 
were upon the programme for any session; and if a 
debate was cut off by adjournment, it became the first 
feature of the programme for the next session, Of 
course there is this objection to such a plan, that the 
absence of an appointed speaker leaves a long gap. 
But it is time protest was made against the very com- 
mon practice in this State of getting one’s name upon 
a programme, being advertised for two or three 
months, and then regretting upon a postal card that 
one can’t come. An appointment to speak at an 
association should be as sacred as a promissory note; 
and the man should be banned who lets his pro- 
grammes go to protest. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


‘THE SCHOOL MEN OF MERCER, BUTLER AND 


VENANGO IN COUNCIL. 

LITTLE more than a year ago a move- 
ment was set on foot by a few school 

men of Harrisville, Butler county, and 
vicinity, at the head of whom was A. B. 
Gildersleeve, esq., the public-spirited sec- 
retary of the school board of Mercer district, 
to hold a popular educational convention 
for the purpose of forwarding the interests 
of our public schools and of education gen- 
erally. The convention was held on the 
18th of August, at Martin’s Grove, near the 
point where the three counties above named 
join. The meeting was attended by from 
four to six thousand people. It was presided 
over by Rev. B. M. Kerr, formerly county 
superintendent of Allegheny county, but 
now in the ministry at Mercer, and ad- 
dressed by the President, H. A. Strong, 
A. M., and others. There were also exer- 


-cises in speaking and singing by the chil- 


dren who were present in large numbers and 
accommodated with front seats. Dinner 


was served on the ground, and both in a 
literary and social way the convention was 


considered a success; so much so indeed 
that it was thought well to adopt a regular 
constitution, elect permanent officers and 
provide for an annual meeting of the same 
kind. 

The second meeting was held at the same 
place on Thursday, the 23d of August last. 
The attendance was even larger than at the 
first meeting, many coming from Mercer, 
Greenville, Franklin, Butler, New Castle and 
other places ata distance. There wasa din- 
ner; and music, pastimes and flags were feat- 
tures as before. Rev. Mr. Kerr was in his seat 
as permanent President, and delivered a very 
interesting inaugural address. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. W. F. Cowden, of New 
Castle, and Rev. N. H. Holmes, of Mercer. 
Both addresses were able and full of broad 
common school doctrine. The rain in the 
afternoon greatly interfered with the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Gildersleeve offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which has laid over to be 
discussed at the next annual meeting: 


Resolved, That we, the people representing these 
three counties, in convention met, hereby recommend 
the establishing of a State school book concern 
which shall furnish to the schools throughout the 
State uniform books for a given period of time at cost. 


The following letter from’Gov. Hartranft 
was read by the Secretary: 
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HARRISBURG, July 12, 1877. 
Dear Sir ;—I have the pleasure to acknowledge 
receipt of yours of the 11th inst., pressing my accept- 
ance of a previous invitation to be present at the 
Educational Convention on the 23d of August, 
1877. As I cannot promise to attend any meetings 
during this season, you will carry my regrets to the 
members of the Convention, and my wishes for a full, 
free and broad discussion of the subject proposed. 
The question of the uniformity and supply of 
school books is a very important one, and on account 
of the immense interests involved, it is very difficult 
to handle. It is easy to point out grievances and 
defects in the present system, but not so easy to de- 
vise a plan which may not gradually foster greater 
inequalities and corruption. And after a system was 
devised it would be very difficult to have it adoptrd, 
and still more difficult to find proper men at low 
salaries to give the necessary time to the positions of 
trust and responsibility required therein. A “State 
Book Concern” could no doubt furnish books cheaper, 
but as it would put the purchasing of books into the 
hands of one firm, the effort to change would be met 
by the united opposition of all now engaged in the 
business. The system would require a thorough or- 
ganization and a number of officers to distribute the 
books and collect the funds from the dtfferent dis- 
tricts, and unless the State compiled its own text- 
books, the question of copyright would also be an 
embarrassing one. The manner of selecting the 
officers—whether by appointment or election, and by 
what authority, or body, or bodies—must also be 
settled. The subject is altogether a very intricate 
one, and as there is no doubt of the necessity of re- 
form, and of legislative action to secure uniformity 
and cheapness, I trust your discussions will throw 
much light upon the subject and outline some simple 
and practical system. 
Yours, very truly, 
J. F. HARTRANFT. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
received a very pressing invitation to be 
present, but was unable to do so on account 
of engagements growing out of the public 
business. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


HE National Teachers’ Association held 
its seventeenth annual meeting in Lie- 
derkrans Hall, Louisville, Kentucky, August 


14th, 15th and 16th. Some three hundred 
members were present, and twenty-five States 
were represented. The largest representa- 
tion was from the West and South. The 
weather was delightful, and the local arrange- 
ments all that could be desired. 

It has been the custom of the Association 
for some years to hold general sessions, 
which are attended by all the members, in 
the forenoons and evenings; and, in the 
afternoons, to divide itself into departments 
and hold separate meetings for the consider- 
ation of subjects of special interest to those 
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who labor in particular fields of educational 
work. ‘These departments are the follow- 
ing: Department of Elementary Instruction, 
Department of Higher Instruction, Depart- 
ment of Normal Schools, Department of 
Superintendence, and Department of Indus- 
trial Education. Much of the best work of 
the Association is done in these several 
departments, but in the following brief 
sketch of what was done we shall confine 
ourselves to the proceedings of the general 
Association. 

The Association was called to order by 
the President, Hon. M. A. Newell, of Mary- 
land. Mr. Newell introduced Mayor Jacobs, 
of Louisville, who delivered an address of 
welcome. Among other things he said: 


It is narrated of one of the governors of Kentucky, 
that when a gathering of teachers similar to this was 
about to be convened in Frankfort, and he was re- 
quested to deliver the address of welcome, he 
promptly and pointedly declined, saying that “he 
had need to be taught, and not attempt to teach.” 
Those were sensible and natural words, and yet, 
for the very reason that J, and so many millions of 
others “ zeed to be taught,” am I here to hail with 
delight the advent to our city of a band who “attend 
unto wisdom and bow their ears to understanding,” 
for never before, in her hundred years of existence, 
has our country had more need of wisdom and moder- 
ation. The life of the teacher is one ceaseless roll of 
trials and tribulations, with nothing but the affections 
and advancement of his conscientious pupils to reward 
him. Underpaid and his labors misunderstood, he 
is frequently subject to the whims and caprices of 
men of mental capacity inferior to his own, but who 
being “in authority,” harass him. with their petty 
tyranny. 

The President’s address treated of educa- 
tion and labor, and was an able papery. In 
a future number we shall try to publish the 
address entire. ‘The following will show 
its drift : 

In his introductory remarks he announced that 
“Education and Labor” was the subject of his 
address; and, as it was possible his views might not 
meéet the approval of the Association, he would place 
the article before them for discussion. 

The question before us at this crisis is ‘‘ Are our 
public schools doing all that we have a right to de- 
mand of them to prepare the young people, who have - 
to live by the labor of their hands, to become intelli- 
gent, moral, and industrious citizens ?”’ I have pur- 
posely narrowed the inquiry to those who labor with 
their hands, both because they form so large a major- 
ity of the number to be educated, and because those 
who are not destined to manual labor have always 
been able, when they desired it, to procure education 
outside of a public school system. There is a latent 
fallacy in the arguments of many, with regard to the 
connection between education and labor, which it 
may be worth while to expose at the outset. 

It is popularly believed, though no one makes the 
assertion in so many words, that education and labor 
are, to a certain extent, incompatible, or rather 
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that they bear to each other an inverse ratio. 
When one should be highest, the other should 
be lowest. For those who do the hardest kind of 
work, the lowest amount of education suffices ; in- 
deed, an eminent pulpit orator of a neighboring State, 
holds that no education is the best for such laborers. 
On the other hand, persons whose intellect and taste 
have been cultivated to the highest possible point are 
popularly supposed to be incapacitated for any useful 
employment. Accordingly, when primary schools 
were first established on a large scale, it was com- 

monly believed that diligent and successful pupils 
would be able to live without working; and in the 
old spelling-book, thumbed in my boyish days, may 
be read an exhortation to diligent study, closing with 
the remarkable assertion, which the boys regarded 
as a historic fact : 


‘For learning was the only thing 
That made poor Pepin’s son a king.” 


In opposition to this popular undercurrent of 


thought it becomes us to set forth the doctrine that. 


public education is but the handmaid of labor; that 
education, so far from superseding labor, seeks only 
to render it more effective; that so far from there 
being any incompatibility between them, the best 
workman is the man who has had the best education. 

Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, moved 
that a Committee on Nomination of Officers 
be ‘appointed. The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Phelps, of Wisconsin, offered the fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved, That a committee of five on the National 
Bureau of Education be appointed by the chair with 
instructions to report what measures, if any, are 
necessary for the extension of the powers and the 
more efficient discharge of the duties of that import- 
ant agency, such committee to report during the 
present session of the association. 


The resolution was adopted, and the fol- 
lowing committee appointed: Messrs. 
Phelps, of Wisconsin ; Wickersham, of Penn- 
sylvania ; Hancock, of Ohio; and White, of 
Illinois. 

Mr. J. Ormond Wilson, of Washington, 
offered the following : 


Whereas, Measures for illustrating the condition 
of education and the most useful and approved appli- 
ances for its promotion have been established in 
other countries, and experience ghas shown them to 
be of great utility; and 

Whereas, The United States Bureau of Education 
has secured from the Centennial Exhibition and has 
now in its possession a large collection of valuable 
material gathered from our own and foreign coun- 
tries, but is provided with neither a place in which 
the articles can be properly arranged and exhibited, 
nor funds to pay for the services required for this 
purpose; therefore be it 

Resolved, That a select committee, to consist sof 
five members of this association, be appointed by the 
President to consider the expediency of establishing 
at Washington, and in connection with and in charge 
of the Bureau of Education, a National Educational 
Museum, and that said committee be instructed to 
report to the present meeting. 


The resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Museum. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

Prof. J. F. Blackington, of Boston, read a 
paper on “Silent Forces in Education.’’ 
The diction of this paper was remarkably 
fine, but in thought it contained nothing 
new or striking. 

Prof. Thomas Price, of the University of 
Virginia, followed Mr. Blackington, with a 
lecture on “ The Study of English as an In- 
troduction to ,the Study of Latin and 
Greek.’’ His point was to show that schools 
preparatory to college should devote more 
attention to teaching English and less to 
teaching Latin and Greek than they now 
do, and the examinations for entrance into 
college should be correspondingly ee as 
It was a strong argument. 


SECOND DAY. 


Prof. W. R. Webb, of Culleoka, Ten- 
nessee, read a paper on the “ Relation of 
the Preparatory or Grammar School to the 
College and University.’’ He took ground 
against having preparatory schools in con- 
nection with colleges. His arguments were 
not new. A lively discussion followed, but 
no conclusion was reached. 

Mr. Wickersham reported the nomina- 
tions for officers. John Hancock, of Ohio, 
was elected President; H. A. M. Hender- 
son, of Kentucky, first Vice President ; W. 
D. Henkle, of Ohio, Secretary; and J. O. 
Wilson, of Washington, D. C., Treasurer. 

The paper of the evening was by Prof. 
Maurice Kirby, of Henderson, Ky., on the 
‘Study otf Social Economy in Public 
Schools.’’ The greater part of the paper 
was taken up in giving the theories of the 
author on questions in political economy ; 
some practical suggestions, however, were 
finally made on the subject in hand. 


THIRD DAY. 


Prof. L. S. Thompson read a paper on 
‘¢ Drawing in Public Schools.’’ He said: 


It may be said that we have three classes of edu- 
cators in our country. For our present purpose, 
these classes may be designated as follows : The utili- 
tarian class; the disciplinarian class, and the zsthetic 
class. The utilitarian class judges the worth of a study 
by its practical utility in every-day life. Of a new can- 
didate for favor this class asks such questions as these : 
Of what use is it ? Will it enable its possessor to tarn 
money? Can one, by use of it, win his daily bread 
any easier than without it? Will it give its possessor 
power or influence in the world? The second class 
of educators considers the disciplinary uses of a study 
of more consequence frequently than the knowledge 
gained. Previous to the admission of a new study, 
the esthetic class i inquires, What effect will it have 
upon the taste ? Will it increase one’s love of nature? 
Will it strengthen a love for the beautiful in poetry, 
eloquence, or the fine arts? Will it have a tendency 
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to polish the mind, gratify the fancy, or calm the 
boisterous passions? In short, will it warm into 
activity the higher soul-capacities, and thereby assist 
in elevating man to the highest degree of culture 
known or imagined in this life?” If the subject of 
drawing be rationally presented to any of these 
classes, we shall have no fears of an unfavorable an- 
swer. The utilitarian will readily acknowledge that 
there is “ no person, whatever his profession, but at 
times has need of drawing to render his ideas intel- 
ligible to others.” 

The following resolutions were passed 
concerning the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion: , 

Resolved, That the National Educational Associa- 
tion hereby reaffirms its profound conviction of the 
great value of the National Bureau of Education, as 
an agency for collecting, collating and diffusing 
that information which is a vital necessity to the 
welfare and progress of schools and school systems 
under a government of the people. 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the imper 
ative necessity of making adequate and liberal pe- 
cuniary provision for the support of the bureau, and 
for the preparation, publication and distribution of 
its invaluable reports, circulars of information, and 
such other documents as are constantly and unceas- 
ingly demanded by the great army of educational 
workers throughout our extended country. 

Resolved, That we believe a permanent building 
of suitable proportions and arrangements for the 
accommodation of an adequate clerical force, for the 
preservation of the rapidly-increasing professional 
library, and for the reception and classification of 
the generous donations already made and to be made 
by foreign countries, as well as by our own people, 
to the pedagogical museum, is a prime necessity, and 
that speedy provision for the same ought to be made 
by our national authorities. 

Resolved, That the association also hereby re- 
affirms its cordial approval of the measures which 
have been pending before Congress for several years, 
or some proper modification of the same, involving 
the general principles of said measures, providing for 
the permanent investment of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands annually accruing, as a 
national fund, the income from which shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States, under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Education, upon a proper 
basis of distribution, for the benefit of common 
schools, normal education, and the more complete 
endowment and support of the industrial and techni- 
cal colleges already established, or which may. be 
hereafter established, in the several States, under the 
act of Congress approved July, 1862. 

Resolved, That a committee of five, consisting of 
the President and President elect of this association, 
President Bowman, of Kentucky, Mr. Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania, and Prof. Hogg, of Texas, be ap- 
pointed to wait upon the President of the United 
States at the earliest practicable date, to lay before 
him the views of the association upon the subject 
matter of this report, and request his favorable con- 
sideration of the same in his forthcoming message. 

Resolved, That a committee of fifteen members of 
the association be appointed by the President thereof, 
to act in conjunction with the committees of similar 
bolies, and in co-operation with the department of 
superintendence at its winter meeting, with instruc- 
tions to prepare a memorial to Congress embodying 





the views herein expressed, and urging such legisla- 


‘tion as shall be substantially in harmony therewith, 


Mr. J. Ormond Wilson, of the Committee 
on National Museum, read the following 
supplemental report : 

The educational value of comprehensive and classi- 
fied collections of articles illustrating the resources 
and products of different countries and of the various 
industries of man, has been impressed upon the 
world by means of the brilliant series of ‘* World’s 
Fairs,’”’ or, as they may be more definitely termed, 
‘‘ Exhibitions of the Industries of all Nations,” 
which, beginning with that of Hyde Park, London, 
in, 1851, culminated at Philadelphia in 1876. It is 
no longer necessary to support the utility of such col- 
lections by argument. The term “ Museum,” which 
once meant in popular estimation little more than 
musty collection of useless curiosities, has been in- 
fused with new life, and now means the most active 
educational influence known to modern civilization. 
Object teaching is found to have new significance and 
to be of world-wide application. Educationists early 
saw that this power was as applicable to the rapid 
dissemination of a knowledge of the methods and 
appliances of the science of education as it was to 
that of the arts and manufactures, and the educational 
collection begun in England by the Society of Arts, 
and first exhibited in 1854, has become, partly by 
Government aid and largely by individual contribu- 
tions, a most important branch of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, embracing as it does a collection of 
over 20,000 volumes of educational books, and many 
thousands of models and appliances for educational 
purposes—the list of these alone, brought down to the 
end of 1875, filling a volume of over 870 closely- 
pririted pages: Russia, Austria and Italy have fol- 
lowed the example of England in establishing gene- 
ral educational museums; while most of the other 
European countries possess, each, several museums 
adapted to various branches of technical and indus- 
trial instruction. 

On this continent our neighbors of the Dominion 
of Canada have set the example of organizing such a 
collection, the value and utility of which were made 
evident to all by means of the remarkable edugational 
exhibit displayed at Philadelphia by the Province of 
Ontario, 

While no governmental educational museum has 
ever yet been organized by the United States, the 
advisability of making such a collection has been 
realized, and its creation urged. 


The Exhibition # Philadelphia afforded an un- . 


precedented opportunity for obtaining a quantity of 
material from the various countries of the world, at 
the cost of little trouble and comparatively trifling ex- 
pense. Unfortunately Congress made no appropri- 
ation in aid of this, and in consequence the oppor- 
tunity could not be availed of in any adequate 
measure, and the educationists of the country were 
compelled to see a magnificent opportunity pass 
away comparatively unimproved. However, it was 
impossible but that much should remain. In the 
preparations made by the United States Commissioner 
of Education to procure statistical material bearing 
on the educational history of the past century, and in 
the material designed to represent the various systems 
and appliances of education in all its phases as pre- 
sented in the United States, there was gathered in the 
Government building the nucleus of a most interest- 
ing collection, most of which became the property of 
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the Government, and needs but the natural growth 
and development which would follow its installation 
in a suitable place, to become most valuable to all 
educators, while its value will be greatly enhanced 
by its conjunction with the rare and unique educa- 
tional library already possessed by the United States 
Bureau of Education, and which is being rapidly in- 
creased by means of the systematic exchange of edu- 
cational publications conducted by the Commissioner 
with foreign officials. 

Although unable to obtain anything by purchase, 
many gifts were made to the Commissioner by foreign 
individuals and governments, so that, in fact, a very 
large educational collection, comprising many thou- 
sands of separate articles, is now stored in Washing- 
ton awaiting the action of Congress. This comprises, 
first, the most of the collections exhibited at Phila- 
delphia by the United States Commissioner, viz.: the 
statistical charts, maps and diagrams, prepared at the 
Bureau of Education expressly for the exhibition, and 
which give a most clear and comprehensive view of 
the statistics of education, both public and private, 
in the United States. Second, the models, publi- 
cations, furniture, apparatus and school appliances, 
etc., exhibited. Third, the views of colleges, uni- 
versities and schools, which formed such an attractive 
feature of the exhibition. Fourth, the very valuable 
collection illustrating the progress of education 
among the Indians. In additiom to these articles, 
the very complete and interesting educational exhibit, 
made at the suggestion of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, by the Government of Japanj 
has been presented to the Commissioner as a dona- 
tion to the contemplated National Educational Mu- 
seum. This collection is full of interest, first, as 


showing most clearly the habits, methods and material 
of education in Japan before the contact with Euro- 
pean civilization ; and secondly, the progress made up 
to 1876 in adopting the methods and appliances of 


European education. A complete set of mechanical 
and chemical .apparatus manufactured by their own 
“School of Arts and Manufactures”? fills one large 
case, while samples of school furniture now used, and 
of all other school appliances, bring into sharp con- 
trast the old and the new. 

A very fine collection of school material from the 
Ontario exhibit, valued at about $1,100, and pre- 
sented to the Educational Museum at Washington, 
fillsalarge room. Many valuable gifts from Austria, 
Germany and Switzerland, add to the interest of the 
collection, and show how readily, by a system of in- 
Yernational exchange such as is carried on by the 
Smithsonian Institution, this Educational Museum at 
Washington could be developed into an institution 
where Americans could see for themselves all the 
new and improved educational appliances of other 
nations without being compelled, as now, to cross 
the sea. In a properly-organized museum, wherein 
every department of material relating to education, 
whether concerning the proper building, lighting, 
heating, and ventilating of school rooms, and their 
furnishing, or the best text-books and apparatus, 
should be constantly on exhibition, arranged under 
intelligent supervision, it is easy to see that the edu- 
cators of the country would possess the means of 
avoiding many mistakes and of readily keeping them- 
selves informed of the best results of the efforts of 
educators throughout the world, to extend, develop 
and improve the all-important science of education. 

In view of the great necessity that is felt for some 
such central repository, where all the facts relating 
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to the various needs of public education can be 
readily ascertained, and.in view of the fact that so sat- 
isfactory a commencement has been already made to- 
ward founding a National Educational Museum, as 
is shown by the collections of articles and of the edu- 
cational library now in charge of the United States 
Commissioner of Education at Washington, it is the 
opinion of this committee that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to make suitable provision for the collection, 
preservation and care of a National Educational 
Museum, which shall meet the needs of the educators 
and of the public. 


Dr. Rufus C. Burleson read a paper on 
‘The Educational Interests of Texas.’’ 
This paper was short, pointed and full of 
interest. It was followed by a discussion 
on the ‘* Educational Wants of the South.”’ 
It was opened by J. P. Wickersham, of 
Pennsylvania, and the following is a synop- 
sis of his remarks as they appear in the 
Louisville Courter-Journal : 

Mr. Wickersham said it was well known that he 
lived north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and he had 
enjoyed no special epportunities of informing himself 
in regard to the condition of education in the Southern 
part of Union. The President of the association was 
sometimes facetious, and he might have appointed him 
to open the discussion for the fun of the thing. But 
he might have been in earnest, and desired to fill the 
place with a Northern man known to sympathize 
with the educational work now going on in the 
South. If so, he was free to say that no one felt 
more interest in that work or would do more to aid 
it than himself. The people of the South—the whole 
people of the South—must be educated in order to 
keep their great country free and make it prosperous 
and happy. His opportunities had been too few to 
enable him to speak of the educational wants of the 
South from his own observation, but what he had to 
say would be based mainly upon the reports of school 
officers in the South, educational journals published 
there, and conferences and correspondence with 
Southern men. One thing is clear, that everywhere, 
in all the States, there are indications of improve- 
ment. A better public sentiment in regard to sys- 
tems of popular education is being formed, and men 
high in social and political influence are becoming 
more and more outspoken in favor of the education 
of the people. The facts just presented by the gen- 
tleman from Texas look unmistakably in this direc- 
tion, and so do those mentioned from time to time on 
this floor by gentlemen from other Southern States. 
The progress may be slow, but it will be sure, and 
our Southern friends must work away and wait in 
patience. 

But what are the educational wants of the South 
as stated by Southern men? 

They want better school-houses. So do we want 
better school-houses at the North. Yours may not 
be so numerous or so good as ours; but we have been 
thirty, fifty, a hundred years in building them. You 
have just begun in earnest, and a school system is not 
built up in amonthora year. I know you have many 
good school-houses ; next year you will have many 
more, and the next—until you rival the best of ours. 
They .want better teachers. This want is also felt 
in all States and countries. It can be supplied only 

the establishment of teachers’ seminaries or normal 

chools. You have begun this work. Let it go on. 
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Let training schools and normal schools be founded 
one by one, and your teachers will be graduadly 
lifted up to a higher level, and new life will be infused 
into the whole work of education. 

Southern educators complain that the work of su- 
pervision is incomplete. Your laws in this respect 
are quite as good as those of the North. It is true 
that a State system of public instruction requires a 
general officer at its head, with subordinates in each 
county and subdivision of a county. We must have 
in the end in every State of this country three grades 
of school inspectors, or superintendents—in the 
township, in the county, and in the State. To pro- 
vide these officers will be good economy. Teaching 
is becoming too much of a science to be directed by 
any but experts. Everywhere, in all countries, the 
efficiency of systems of schools may be measured 
by the frequency and thoroughness with which they 
are inspected. But we must have patience for some 
years with our Legislatures on this question. 

Complaint comes from the South, too, on the 
question of non-attendance at school, And with 
reason; for if I read your statistics aright not more than 
half, perhaps not more than one-third of the children 
of school age in the South attend the public schools 
in any one year. This fact has an ugly look; but a 
change for the better is taking place, and as your 
country fills up and becomes more prosperous, this 
change will be more rapid. But look to the children 
out of school, I beg you; for universal suffrage will 
prove a curse unless accompanied by universal edu- 
cation. 

You say your financial] affairs have been disordered, 
and you are in need of money to carry on the work 
of education. Time will cure this evil. It is now 
in process of cure. The hand of industry will, in the 
coming years, bless your fruitful country with plenty, 
and your children need not long lack on that account 
for an education, high or low. Meantime, I would 
that Congress should grant you aid. We have just 
voted that the proceeds of the public lands should be 
set apart for educational purposes. For one, I am 
willing that for some years the South shall have all 
the money coming in this way—aye, I would be will- 
ing were it ten times as much. Whatever makes 
you strong strengthens us. But let me caution you 
against ‘relying mainly upon funds coming through 
the hands of the State or the General Government to 
carry on the work of education. A fortune is many 
times the ruin of a man. We are apt to value 
slightly that which comes easy. We set most store 
upon what we work and pay for. The levying and 
collecting of local taxes turns the attention of the 
people to the schools, and induces them to interest 
themselves in their management. It awakens dis- 
cussion and promotes progress. The best touchstone 
of a right public sentiment respecting education is a 
willingness on the part of the people to put their hands 
in their own pockets and take out the money necessary 
to make liberal provision, not only for your own chil- 
dren, but for all the children in the community. 
Possibly there are towns, counties or States in the 
South that at this time cannot bear the application of 
such a test; but let the drift of the work be in this 
direction, and in the end there can be no mistake in 
the result. 

You need, as we do, patience, for the time when 
education shall be universal seems long in coming ; 
but, brothers, be of good courage, for the victory can- 
not be uncertain. The Republic must either educats, 
or die. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


Hon. George W. Hill, of Arkansas, read 
a paper on ‘* Educated Mind.”’ 

The following resolution, offered at a 
previous meeting, was adopted as the fourth 
by-law of the Association : 

That no paper, lecture or address shall be read be. 
fore the association, or any of its departments, in the 
absence of its author; norshall any such paper, lec. 
ture or address be published inthe volume of pro. 
ceedings without consent of association in each case, 

The association now took up the discussion 
of Industrial Education, and a general con- 
currence was expressed in the view that the 
addition of Industrial Education to our ex 
isting system was not only entirely practica- 
ble without interfering with existing studies, 
but was really the great want of the age— 
the one thing needful to complete our edu- 
cational system. 

Several examples’of the complete success 
of industrial education in colleges were nar- 
rated by the Professors present, from which 
it appeared that young men could acquire, 
under competent instruction, the skill of a 
good journeyman mechanic in less than a 
month, and that after obtaining an indus- 
trial education the graduates commanded the 
highest wages in their mechanical pursuits. 

At 1o o'clock the President announced 
that many of the members could not re 
main longer, and a motion to adjourn was 
adopted—passing over to the next annual 
meeting the further discussion of the deeply 
interesting subject. 

The place of holding the next meeting 
was not definitely fixed. At the meeting of 
the Board of Directors, Philadelphia and 
St. Louis were the rival candidates, and a 
preference was shown for St. Louis. 





Hivectors’ Colum, 


HE /ournal goes into the hands of every 
School Board in the State. In addition, 
some hundreds of boards subscribe for it. 
We are therefore anxious to make it useful 


to them. School matters from the stand- 
point of a School Director look somewhat 
different than from the standpoint of a 
teacher. Are there not directors who will 
be willing, during the coming year, to write 
out their views and send them to us for 
publication? Thousands of directors de 
vote much time and not a little money to 
promote ,the interests of the schools: will 
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they not do still more to forward these in- 
terests by telling others, through Zhe. /our- 
nal, what kind of schools we ought to have, 
and how they can be maintained? We will 


gladly accept communications from direc-_ 


tors giving hints, detailing facts, making 
suggestions, pointing out difficulties, or 
containing any other matter that will be 
calculated to better the condition of our 
schools. Nor would we have any director 
feel backward because his views may not 
accord with our own. Weare not infallible. 
We have found ourself many times in the 
wrong. We like free discussion, well know- 
ing that through it we arrive at the truth. 
We would like Zhe Journa/ to be the organ 
of all the friends of public schools, whether 
they agree with us as to the best way of im- 
proving them or not. 


Loca school boards elected by the people 
to manage their schools are almost unknown 
in other countries. It is this part of our 
school machinery that foreigners find it so 
difficult to understand. Among an ignorant, 
illiberal people such an arrangement would 
necessarily fail. Its success can only be 
partial unless the people are intelligent, vir- 
tuous and public-spirited. The measure of 
success it has enjoyed here shows how much 
more capable our people are for self-govern- 
ment than are many of the nations of the 
Old World. 


THE question of night schools will soon 
present itself for consideration to boards of 
directors in our cities and in districts where 
children are required to work in the day- 
time. We recommend their establishment 
wherever there are children who cannot at- 
tend the day schools in sufficient numbers to 
make a school. Such an addition to the 
school system of a district will cost-money 
and create some troubie; but it is our im- 
perative duty to educate, as far as practi- 
cable, all the children in our several com- 
munities. 

SCHOOL DIRECTORS cannot attend to offi- 
cial business unless in session. Papers are 
sometimes signed by the officers of school 
boards, or by individual members of the 
same, that have never been formally passed 
upon by the board. All seach papers are il- 
legal, and not binding upon the board. If 
they bind anybody it is only the individual 
members who sign them. 


THE law makes it the duty of boards of 
directors to visit the schools under their 
control by one or more of their number at 
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least once a month. This d«ty is not al- 
ways performed. Is it not possible to do 
it better the coming term? Let all boards 
take the matter up in earnest and adopta 
plan of visitation. They can appoint a per- 
son outside of the board and delegate to 
him the power pf visiting the schools, in- 
structing the teachers and reporting to the 
board. They can appoint a member of 
this board district superintendent and re- 
quire him to do all the visiting. They can 
divide themselves into committees of one or 
more and pay monthly visits to the schools. 
Or they can divide the schools among them 
and each member visit his allotment of 
them. But to be effective the visitation 
must be regular, and the inspection close and 
careful. Properly done, it is the life of a 
system of schools. 


TEACHERs are plenty, and many can be 
found who will accept very low salaries. 
Let directors remember that low-priced 
teachers, like many ather things that are 
low-priced, are apt to be the dearest. It 
is vastly better to employ a good teacher at 
a fair salary than it is to employ a poor 
teacher at one-half the amount. Indeed, 
many teachers are dear at any price. The 
best policy for a board of directors to adopt 
in regard to teachers is, to employ none but 
those who are well qualified, and then agree 
to pay them fairly for their work. We re- 
gret exceedingly to see boards of directors 
cut down teachers’ salaries, drive out of their 
districts the best teachers, and then supply 
their schools with teachers who will work 
cheap. Such a policy tends to rob the 
children of what to them is more valuable 
than money. 


On the second Tuesday of May next, 
County, City and Borough Superintendents 
are to be elected. This is really a more 
important election than that of members of 
the Legislature or even that of Governor. 
Thé superintendency is always successful 
when the right man is in the office, and it 
is never successful unless he is. We can 
name superintendents in Pennsylvania whose 
worth to the counties and cities where they 
labor cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. They are literally doing more than 
all other agencies combined to lift up the 
people to a higher level of intelligence and 
morality. And, unfortunately, we can name 
others whose services could be dispensed 
with without incurring loss of any kind. 
They are dead weights, drawing their sala- 
ries and doing nothing. We write to ask 
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school directors to begin to look around for | a Normal School in their best town, to the utter neg. 


the man they want to serve them as superin- | !¢¢t_ of his official duties. 


We want a law that will guarantee to every dis. 
tendent for the next three years’ If YOU | trict a full voice in the election of County Superin. 


now have him, keep him; if you have him tendent. This can only be brought about by allow. 
not, light your lantern and go in search of | ing all boards to meet at their respective places, cast 


him. Don’t hesitate about the salary. You } their votes for the man of their choice, and send the 
and | Secretary as a delegate to the Convention; then let 


can hardly pay a ggod man too much, 


a poor man you do not want at all. 


SELECTING SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Messrs Epitors: Before we enter upon another | 
school year, the Directors of this Commonwealth will 
be called upon to perform one of the gravest duties | 
pertaining to their office—that of selecting County | 
Superintendents. The present system is defective, | 
and we had hoped that the Department would ere | 
this have presented to the Legislature a bill which, | 
enacted into law, would have changed the method ; 
of electing these officers. While we feel and know | 
. that the superintendency has achieved grand results, | 
when the office has been administered in accordance | 
with the spirit of the law under which it was created, | 
yet we are free to say that some of these officers 
are growing careless and need the wholesome check | 
of legal restraint. In a county like ours, there are 
many school districts remote from the county seat. 
They are new, and should have the fostering care of ; 
those whose duty it is to work our common schools 
up to a higher plane of excellence. But under the 
present system of electing these officers, the directors | 
of such districts, because of distance and expense, | 
seldom attend:the convention. _ And I am sorry to | 
say that some*of our schools seem to be entirely ig- 
nored, simply because certain officers are under no | 
obligations for their election to these districts, At | 
the last Convention out of more than two hundred | 
Directors in our county, ninety-six only were present. | 
These were from districts adjacent to the county seat, 
that were anxious to secure a man who would teach | 


| requisite of a successful teacher. 


the State Superintendent, who has charge of the 
appropriation, determine the salary. Or let this 
Convention of delegates fix the salary according to 
the instructions of the districts they represent. We 
want a law, too, that will abolish what is now known 
as county normal schools. As we have them con. 
ducted at. present, they are a detriment to the 
cause of the teacher. Annually our Superintendent 
opens a school of this kind, from which there pass 
out yearly scores of young boys and girls, who carry 
a license to teach, and who do not possess the first 
They are equipped 
with a certificate two months before the examinations 
are held, and are therefore successful in getting good 
positions, while our old and deserving teachers 
are crowded out. We believe in the training of 
teachers for their profession; but let good schools, 
under competent teachers, be established in different 
parts of the county, not for the express benefit of the 
county superintendent and a certain town, but where 
each section of the county may alike be benefited, 
Let the reading of Zhe School Fournal and some 
good work on the Theory of Teaching be made a re- 
quirement in the granting of certificates, and we will 


j have less “shoddy” in the profession of teachers 


than we now have. 

As a director who feels a deep interest in the wel- 
fare of our common schools, I would suggest that we 
have our laws so modified that at our next triene 
nial convention every director can be privileged to 


| exercise his official functions so as to secure for us 


perfect freedom from all phases of evil which have 
been the outgrowth of a somewhat defective system 


| of electing County Superintendents. 


AN OLD DIRECTOR, 


i ind 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 

HARRISBURG, OCTOBER, 1877. f | 

“T‘HE State Appropriation to the several school | 

districts of the Commonwealth is due and pay- | 

able as soon after the close of the school year as | 

these districts have placed the required report and 

certificate on file in the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

The delay in making payment for the present year | 
is owing to the want of funds inthe State Treasury | 
applicable to the purposes. The Department could 
issue the warrants, but as there is insufficient money | 
in the Treasury to pay them, it is thought trouble | 
and misunderstanding are avoided by issuing them 
only as fast as they can be paid. The funds now at 
command are about sufficient to pay one-half of the 
districts and those will receive their money in the 
order in which their reports and certificates were 


,grets exceedingly the delay in the payment of the 


appropriation; but as it neither collects nor handles 
the State’s money, it is in nowise responsible for it. 


—_——__.@—__—___ 


PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION AT THE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE following is a copy of a letter recently ad- 

dressed to the Principals of the several Normal 
Schools, defining the law concerning professional in- 
struction: 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, )} 
HARRISBURG, August 22, 1877. 

| PROF. noe, 

Principal of State Normal School at ———. 


| Dear Sir. I have been asked to define the follow- * 
ing paragraph in the law relating to the allowance 


placed on file. Ali the rest will be paid as soon as/ made by the State to students in attendance at the 
the money comes into the treasury with which to do| State Normal Schools: ‘That each student in a 
it. Itmay be proper to add that the Department re-! Normal School, drawing an allowance from the State, 





1877.] - 


must receive regular instruction in the science and 
art of teaching in a special class devoted to that ob- 
ject, for the whole time such an allowance is drawn.” 

My construction of the law is as follows: 

1. The class in teaching must be a special class, 
with.a well-defined course of instruction exclusively 
of a professional character. A class instructed in a 
branch of learning with some reference to the 
methods of teaching it, is not what the law means by 
“a special class in teaching.” 

2. The instruction to a class may be by lectures or 
from a text-book, but it must be well-defined and 
systematic. In most cases a text-book is preferable. 

3. A class in teaching must not be larger than the 
regular classes in the mathematics or the sciences. It 
is not a fulfillment of the law to put fifty, seventy-five, 
a hundred or more students into a class and deliver, 
at stated times, a course of lectures to them. Gram- 
mar, botany, algebra cannot be well imparted in this 
way; neither can the science and art of teaching. 

4. The law undoubtedly contemplates that the 
classes in teaching shall recite with the same fre- 
quency as the classes in other subjects, Recitations 
once or twice a week in teaching, when recitations in 
other branches of study take place daily, is not what 
the law requires. 

I trust that immediate steps will be taken in all the 
Normal Schools to carry into full effect the provision 
of the law above referred to as now expounded. 

All future applications for the State allowance to 
students at the Normal Schools must be accompanied 
by a statement showing the number and size of the 
classes in teaching, the frequency of the recitations, 
the names of the professors, and the subjects in which 
instruction has been given. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction. 


—_»——_—__. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, EIGHTH DISTRICT. 


HE following are the official papers concerning 

the recognition by the State of the Normal 
School of the Eigth District, located at Lock Haven. 
We had hoped to publish therewith the proceedings 
of the Commission appointed to visit and inspect the 
school, as well as a brief history of the enterprise, but 
the promised documents have not come to hand. 


We shall publish them next month, probably with 


some remarks of our own: 


APPLICATION. 

Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, Supt. Public Instruction : 

Sir: We the subscribers, trustees of a school as- 
sociation and corporation, in City of Lock Haven, 
county of Clinton and State of Pennsylvania, re- 
spectfully represent that we as trustees as aforesaid, 
in association with a number of citizens of this State 
exceeding thirteen in number, have erected and es- 
tablished a school for the purpose of carrying out the 
object of said association and the professional train- 
ing of young men and women as teachers for the com- 
mon schools of the State, at the City of Lock Haven 
aforesaid, in the Eighth Normal School District, 
and desire to have the same inspected by a Commit- 
tee appointed under the Act of Assembly, approved 
May 2oth, A. D,, 1857, with the design of having 
the Institution recognized as a State Normal School 
for said district, under the corporate name of the as- 
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sociation, which is, The Central Normal School As- 
sociation of the State of Pennsylvania. 
[Signed :] 

L. A. MACKEY, President, S. D. BALL, Secretary, 
J. W. Smith, H. H. Best, W. W. Rankin, A. N. 
Raub, J.‘H. Barton, Sam’! Christ, Jacob Brown. 

REPORT, ' 
Lock HAVEN, Clinton Co, Sept. 14, 1877. 

WuerREAs, The Central Normal School Associa- 
tion having made formal application to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the appointment of a 
committee to examine its claims to be recognized as 
the State Normal School of the Eighth District, ac- 
cording to the provisions of an “Act to provide for 
the due training of teachers for the Common Schools 
of the State,” approved the 20th day of May, 1857; 

AND WHEREAS, The undersigned being duly ap- 
pointed and authorized under said Act, and having 
personally, and at the same time on the 14th day 
of September, 1877, visited and carefully inspected 
said school, and made a careful examination thereof, 
of its by-laws, rules and regulations, and its general 
arrangements and facilities for instruction, and having 
found them to be substantially such as the law re- 
quires; therefore 

Resolved, That the Central Normal School Associ- 
ation is, in our opinion entitled to recognition as a 
State Normal School, with all the privileges and im- 
munities enjoyed by other institutions of like charac- 
ter in the Commonwealth. . 

Signed: WM. BIGLER, President; C. R. Earley, 
C. B. Gould, James A. Beaver, J. P. Wickersham, 
Superintendent Public Instriiction, Committee. 

We concur in the above, 

Signed:: Geo. R. Dixon, Supt. Elk county; M. W. 
Herr, Supt. Clinton county; J. W. Allen, Supt. Pot- 
ter county; J. A. Gregory, Supt. Clearfield county ; 
Henry Meyer, Supt. Centre county; Ns H. Schenck, 
Supt. Cameron county; John A. Robb, Supt. Lock 
Haven. 

PROCLAMATION. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, ) 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, Sept. 15th, 1877. J 

WuerEAs, In pursuance of tHe application to this 
Department of the Trustees and Contributors to The 
Central Normal School Association of the State of 
Pennsylvania, in association with sundry citizens of 
this State, exceeding thirteen, for the appointment of 
a commiftee to examine the claims of a school estab- 
lished by them, to recognition as the State Normal 
School of the eighth district, according to the provi- 
sions of “ An Act to provide for the due training of 
teachers for the Common Schools of the State,” ap- 
proved the 20th day of May, 1857, the following 
gentlemen were appointed, viz.: Hon. Wm. Bigler, 
Hon. C. R. Earley, General James A. Beaver and 
C. B. Gould, Esq., to act as said committee in 
conjunction with the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; George R. Dixon, Superinten- 
dent of Elk; M. W. Herr, Superintendent of Clinton ; 
J. W. Allen, Superintendent of Potter; J. A. Gre- 
gory, Superintendent of Clearfield; Henry Meyer, 
Superintendent of Centre; H, N. Schenck, Superin- 
tendent of Cameron; John A. Robb, Superintendent 
of the City of Lock Haven; and 

WHEREAS, All of the committee so appointed, 
after having carefully inspected said school, and 
made a careful examination thereof, of its by-laws, 
rules and regulations, and its general arrangements 
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and facilities for study, reported unanimously that 
said school is entitled to recognition as a State Nor- 
mal School, with all the privileges and immunities 
enjoyed by other institutions of like character in this 
Commonwealth ; 

Now therefore: 1, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, do hereby give notice as required by 
law, that I have recognized the school established as 
aforesaid, as the State Normal School of the eighth 
district, composed of the counties of Elk, Clinton, 
Potter, Clearfield, Centre and Cameron. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and affixed the seal of the’ Department of Public In- 
struction, at Harrisburg, the fifteenth day of Septem- 
ber, 1877. ° 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 








PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 
No.| NAME. | RESIDENCE. 
1953,A. M. Koons... ..++| Bethlehem, Northampton: 
1954/J.S. Griffiths ........ Homer City, Indiana. 
1955|Joseph Martin........ Easton, Northampton. 
1956 EmmaH.Hoaglands| a ‘s 


“ec “é 


1957|Jerusha Alsover.....| 
1958/J. T. Bell.............|Plumbville, Indiana. 
1959\ John D. Cooktencscse] |Danville, Montour. 


1960!D. F. Balph..........|/ New Castle, Lawrence. 
1961/S. 7. ‘Wiley.. |Confluence, Somerset. 
1962| Ella Crawford... Leseeoen Allegheny City. 

1963} [Sadie Walker........| = ° 


1964|Ira Shipman, ‘Sunbury, Northumberland. 
ages, Alans Fi. Smith... Masontown, Fayette, 


1966|J. C. Geyer........... | Wilkesbarre, Luzerne. 
1967) J. are | Altoona, Blair. 
1968/H. Ny Henry bambi Pine, Clinton. 
— « RACE contoveese Wiley, Greene. 

1970 |Jas. M. Ferrell... Wood Ridge, Greene, 
1971| \John Williams....... |Mt. Morris, « 
1972|D. M. B. Wann.....| Douglassville, Berks. 
1973| Newton Joney.......| = ° 

1974|Eli A. Thomas......; Waynesburg, Greene. 
1975|Flora M. Pfouts..... 'Columbia, Lancaster. 
1976|Mazie Welsh......... “ “ 

1977|M. M. Horton....... Wells Tannery, Fulton. 
1978) Wesley Miles......... | Williamsport, Pa. 
1979|J. F. Reamer......... “ 1. 

1980) Lizzie H. Hobson...| ss of 

19$1|A. ‘T. Parker......... |fersey Shore, Lycoming. 
1982|M.: T. Yarnall........ Lehighton, Carbon. 
1983} Harriet S. Decker..| Allegheny City. 
1984|Robert Malone...... |Tarentum, Allegheny. 
1985/|Geo. W. Weaver.. .|Curwensville, Clearfield. 
1986|Clara Barvett.cessss |Luthersburg, 6 
1987|Aggie Kerr........... Clarington, Forest. 
1988|H. Z. Kuebler....... | lremont, Schuylkill. 
1989| Mary Dunn........... /Ten Mi le, Washington. 
1990/A. E. Stewart........ |Indiana, Indiana. 
IQQI/E. J. Aber.........0000 ; Turtle Creek, Allegheny. 
1992|Bell McCall.......... |Allegheny City. 
1993|JuliaS. Hill.......... Tidioute, Warren. 

1994| Hessie Munn... |Allegheny City. 

1995| Mary E. Mansfield..; Easton, Northampton, 
1996} Tillie Mason......... “ + 

1997 | Susan R, Miller...... a a” 


1998'Emma C, Miller..... « ss 
19¢9E'len M. Serch...... “ ‘“ 
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2000! Wm. H. Rudolph...;S. Bethlehem, North’ton, 
2001 Aaron F. Heilman..' Heilmandale, Lebanon, 
2002|Geo. W. Imboden...} Lebanon, “s 
2003/ Aaron Imboden......|Annville, ¢e 
2004|Adam R. Forney... | “ = 
2005|R. A. McKinney...|Elizabeth, Allegheny. 
2006/| Lizzie A. Weir......| Plymouth, Luzerne, 
2007 | Jennie Moffat......... | Pittsburgh. 
2008 | Lizzie Fisher......... “ 
2009|Mary C. White...... Allegheny City. 
2010|Annie E. Conrad....| Pittsburgh. 
2011|Mary J. Polley....... 
2012| Nannie Y. Boice....| ‘“ 
2013|/Anna F. Mays....... . 
2014/Ella Cunningham.... “a 
2015|Maria G. Louden... "| Allegheny City. 
2016| Nannie E. Shannon | Pittsburgh. 
2017/H. I. Gourley........| 
2018| Annie Bamford. aor 
2019|Charles B. W <- a 
2020] Maggie McElIroy.....| ‘ 
2021/Miss V. M. Matteson . 
2022|Alice H. Peet........ Mountain Lake, Bradford, 
2023|/E. K. Richardson...|Great Bend, Susquehanna. 
2024/Alice G. Clark...... ‘Susquehanna Depot, Pa. 
2025) Wm. I’. Derr......02- McEwensville, North’um, 
2026|J. S. David........00 Smithfield, Fayette. 


2027| Mollie C. Harbison) Haysville, Allegheny, 
2028| |Maggie A. Hunter Pittsburgh. 
2029|Mrs. A. M. Petty....| Pittsburgh. 


-—-— 


TEACHERS’ COUNTY INSTITUTES 








THE annual sessions of the Teachers’ Institute 
in the several counties of the State, will be 
held at times and places as announced below. 
WEEP no 00s cccoms asses IRS, oda xntsissectees Oct. 8 
PROEIOER, ociccdcndescseses NOG siskkssccessccautions * 
Clarioni......cccsesosseee C1arion ..ccccccces secececes pie 
Cameron...... esose ERI POPTOM ccccs cccssccscics See 
Vehango. .....00 sg EIR: icekcnatadecasende “1 
PUNE io csic inacesesccsate COUGETSDORE occ.ccecccsecn OD 
SOPGEL..cscicses. scosccass Middleburg.......2. 20+» - 
BOPES scsccacscascssssecsa Reading... .cg.ccccccscccess ‘32 
Bucks 000200005 csceecess LIOVICHOWN ccccssccesseese <2 
Sela. cccseccesocedees Laporte...cccccorscece oaee “ 29 
CORE 6 cicccccccoccoess West Chester. ......:s<ss00 “ 29 
LADIGH, .c.<e0ee. Siacastaal ALIOMOWN, ..ccscccccsecsess, “** SEE 
Montgomery Peawased OCW Ts 6 oie ese “ 29 
PRRROER sc acticsis sistance PRCT COT vicccacseniccesccscsd Oven 
DM TEUCCiiisincedecccins New Castle......... oe Se 
EP MUCRIRET 000. cs cncaccon EATIGRIUET .ccccscn: 0éseceics. 
ee Ee | nO ee 
Jeamintar 5.1..0.ccc.ccescee MTMIMCOWR ocescccens os + ga 
Franklin.. ......000s+00 Chambersburg.........-.. “os 
CAPR, .cccccesesstecscec AMO: GMINNE sicsscocen a. 
Dauphin...Dauphin, Nov. 27..... Halifax, Dec. 18 
pS Se ee eee Gettysburg... 0. ..5.50 Dec. 3 
ee SECRETE eS Pree e <4 
EMZOENE. ccscecessseecses Wilkesbarre.........000. FO 
i ne een is co da eeassteunsagioep al 
COMMBEIA, 200040056000, eee ceanneuseasens a 
Jefferson......-..0...+++--Brookville.., ods teas 
i) ree, a Lewistown.......... “24 
Armstrong... ..<0..sa0scs Kittanning. ...0s000-..0000 “24 
SAREE scecceccscssassescces Hollidaysburg....-..000-  “ 24 
CI Riicned sanlacncesss Johnstown.,,.,..-cereeeeee 24 
Cas 6-5.555468 005 BECIORE, 66 tas Sins “ 26 
COOOOINE: cnscadensiseseces Waynesburg.,, .... ‘s# 20 
SUEEE, icccactscgacens 3 =. ,.  seaminpsennee + 
WwW estmoreland.. . .Greensburg, pee “ 31 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


BooK NOTICES 


NorMAL UNION ARITHMETIC.—Designed for Com- 
mon Schools, Normal Schools, High Schools, Acad- 
emies, etc. By Edward Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 
Pp.: 424. Philadelphia: Sower, Potts & Co. 

New NorMAL WRITTEN ARITHMETIC.—Designed 
for Common Schools, Normal Schools, High Schools, 
Academies, etc. By Edward Brooks. Pp.; 42. 
Philadelphia: Sower, Potts & Co. 

Yielding to the demand for a text-book that should 
combine both the mental and written features, the 
author presents the Union Arithmetic, with “ mental 


exercises’ and methods of analysis and “ written. 


exercises” and methods of solution alternating, wher- 
ever practicable, throughout the work, the “ mental 
exercises’’ being so arranged and printed that teachers 
preferring to do so, can omit them without inconven- 
ience. Both this. book and the New Normal Written 
are characterized by a careful gradation of prob- 
lems, these including a large proportion of the most 
practical kind under the different rules. The subject 
of Building and Loan Associations is treated more 
fully in these text-books than in any others we have 
seen. Indeed the prominent feature of the books is their 
practical character, a goodly proportion of the prob- 
lems being directly from the store, the shop, the bank, 
loan association, insurance office, and the custom 
house. 

CASAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR, 
With Notes, Vocabulary and Maps, By G. R. Bar- 
tholomew. Von Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 28 Bond 
St., New York. 

This edition of Czesar is based upon an approved 
text, and is provided with notes to the first four books. 
There are, also, several very needful illustrations 
which will materially smooth the way of the student 
in deciphering the meaning of certain passages of the 
import of which it is dfficult to form a satisfactory 
conception without such aids. The volume is very 
well printed on good paper, and substantially bound. 


THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC,— Combining Oral and 
Written Exercises in a Natural and Logical Sys- 
tem of Instruction. By Albert N. Raub, A. M,, 
Pp.: 333. Philadelphia :- Porter & Coates. Intro- 
duction Price, 50 cents. 

Prof. Raub is of opinion that, in the schools, “too 
much time is given to arithmetic.” We think he is 
right. Ina series comprising two books, he presents 
the public with his views, in the concrete form, as to 
what an ordinary arithmetical course should comprise. 
Oral and written arithmetic are combined so far as 
seems practicable, and the selection of problems is 
very satisfactory. All comers to this field are wel- 
come; and a text-book must be valuable that repre- 
sents methods of teaching so successful as those of 
its author. It is a book to be examined, tested, and 
approved. 
AMERICAN History For ScHoois.—By G. P. 

Quackenbos. New York: D: Appleton & Co. 

This is a somewhat concise sketch of the prin- 
cipal events in American history, and would seem, we 
should say, from glancing over it, to be an improve- 
ment upon the Common School Histories of the 
United States, some of which are the most dismal 
reading we ever attempted. We observe some origi- 
nality here and there, in the treatment of a topic 


“ Penn wanted it [his colony,] called simply Syl- 
vania, and actually offered one of the secretaries 
twenty guineas to have the name changed.” But in 
spite of his humility and his good-will to all mankind, 
he met with very base treatment, even from many of 
those whom he had benefited, and “his latter days 
were clouded.” ‘ After a life devoted to the service 
of others the pure and gentle Friend died in 1718, 
having received little reward in this world except the 
approval of his own conscience,” a fact very valuable 
in counteracting the teachings of those who would 
persuade us that virtue always meets with the rewards 
of,worldly success and material prosperity. The 
book is got up in neat and durable style. 


WILLIs’s HISTORICAL READER.—Sased on the Great 
Events of History. By William Francis Collier, 
LL.D. A-S. Barnes & Co., New York, 

The volume, without entering into the minutiz of 
history, gives a clear, and generally adequate account 
of those great events of which no person who desires 
to pursue a course of general reading even, can ne- 
glect without being constantly reminded of the want of 
information necessary in carrying outhis design. In 
some parts of the volume we find the superficial and 
stereotyped views of past conditions of society re- 
peated very much in the customary manner; but a 
philosophical digest of history, impartial and inde- 
pendent, is not to be looked for yet, and would not, 
we fear, meet with popular patronage. <A teacher of 
intelligence and discrimination may use the volume 
advantageously, as a text for historical conversations 
with his school. 

The American Naturalist for September, published 
by H. O. Houghton & Co., Boston, contains an illus- 
trated article by B. D. Halsted, on tlte method of 
reproduction in the freshwater algze, which must be 
very interesting to all those students of botany who 
have a desire to go beyond the mere rudiments of the 
science as it is taught in most of our schools, where 
the Latin names of two or three dozen conspicuous 
flowering plants constitute the sum of acquirements of 
the vast majority of those who enter upon the study. 
The illustrations of this article are such as will enable 
the student to make personal observations in verifica- 
tion with entire success. Dr. Leconte contributes to 
this number a paper “On Critical Periods in the 
History of the Earth, andtheir Relation to Evolution,” 
which is very suggestive. 

Popular Science Monthly, Supplement No.5. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

This number of the supplement fully sustains the 
promise of the prospectus. The very just principle 
adopted by the editor appears to .be to present 
to readers the ablest articles on both sides of any 
mooted question, and accordingly we find in this 
number the very severe, though gentlemanly, reply 
of Alfred Russell Wallace to the attack on the spirit- 
ualists, by Dr. Wm. B, Carpenter. ‘The Bible,” by 
Professor W. Robertson Smith, and * The Trial of 
Jesus Christ,’ by Alexander Taylor Innes, are discus- 
sions of great originality, and the articles entitled 
** Copernicus in Italy,’’ and “ Secret Societies in Rus- 
sia,’”’ must be interesting to every intelligent reader. 
He who has once had a taste of the quality of this 
publication,will be loath to forego the pleasures of the 





or.of a character, as, for example, that of Penn. 


monthly refreshment derived from its pages. 








— ALPINE HORN. Maurisran. Cari Matz av 
yr. : 









1. Inthe wild chamois track, At the breaking of morn, Withthe hunter’s pride,O’er the mountain side, 
2. Ihave cross’d the proud Alps,I have sail’d down the Rhone, And there :snospot Likethe simple cot, 





We are led bythesound of the Al-pinehorn,Trala la la la Ia la la Ila. 
And the hill andthe val- ley I call my own, Trala la hla lh lakh ila 














roan; AndI 


O that voice to me is avoice of glee, Where-ev -ermy footsteps 
fear; Forour 


There the skies are bright, and our heartsare light, Our bosomswithout a 
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a t Chorus. 







long to bound, When I hear that sound, Again to my mountain home.In the wild chamois track, at the 
toil is play,And our sport, the fray With the mountain roe or deer. 
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Chorus. 


breaking of morn, With a hunter’s pride, O’er the mountain side, Weare led by the sound ofthe 





pp Echo. 













lala la lala la, Tra lala la lala la lala Ia. 





Al-pinehorn; Trala la 
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